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That’s a Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter from a T. C. U. 
teacher in California, to whom we had sent a claim check, in w hich she said: 


‘A teacher has no better friend than the T. C. U., especially during vacation when she | 
is on expense instead of on salary. This is the second time during vacation that the 
T. €. U. has cheerfully and promptly aided me in the payment of physician’s bills, and it 
surely gives one a fecling cf protection to know that if illness, accident. or quarantine | 
increases one’s expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.” | 





Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is greater than 
during the school year, and the income is cut off. How very important, then, it is that 
you be protected during the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were thoughtful enough to 
provide in advance for those misfortunes which, some time, come to each of us. Read 
the following extracts from a few of the many grateful letters we received last season 
during and immediately after the vacation period. 


““Accept my most sincere appreciation of your quick and 


An Ohio Teacher wrote: 
I feel that every teacher 


willing settlement for my sickness during this summer vacation. 
should be a member of the T. C. U.” 


A New Jersey Teacher wrote: “1 wish to thank the T. C. U. for the courtesy, prompt- 
ness and fairness with which they settled my claim for sickness due to.typhoid fever. 
Having been taken sick in the middle of my vacation the check was very acceptable.” 


An Arkansas Teacher wrote: “‘I appreciate the promptness with which the T. C. U. 
settled my claim. I believe this is the only organization that protects the teachér during 
the summer, and I am very glad that I am a member of it.” 


A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “1 greatly appreciate the promptness and fairness shown 
me by the T.C. U. My doctor’s bil! was promptly and cheerfully taken care of at a time 


(summer vacation) when such unexpected bills are met with most. difficulty,’ 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


229 T.C.U. Building -_ - 
\ | 


s Every teacher -in America 
should be 2 member of 

%& ithe T. C. U. and share 

a ‘> its pretection. If you 


* 
have not already 
o% 
a 4, AS e done so, fill out 
2 
%,? 
Ce “as 


and mai] the 
coupon for 





2) Meg! Me, . informa- 
“Gey * “, % “0, tion. 
“pb 4 oy” a > 4s 
a. of ‘0.9 Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
ec S&S 7G ~~ the Nurse and the Board Bill 
ty %,, by '& yy \ When You're Sick? 
Oo 
%e ng . Or when your turn comes to meet with an Acci- 
DQ, a! my, ° %. Co dent? Remember, you can’t depend on your 
et” ae O, Salary to doitin ihe summertime. Aiittle 
Ua, 2. Joy Up Na aN “hard luck’ will quickly pile-uwp.a debt. 
oe % my fe v% that will wipe out the hard earned 
Ge, Woy Me, 6% %e savings of many years. Better get 
%, %, So, T. C. U. protection before you 
eee €. i, "¢, . p y 
4, F . %e start on your vacation. 


‘What the T.C. U. 
Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a. month, when you 
are disabled by sickness or accident. This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills which come with sickness 
or injuries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start it all over 
again. This will keep you out of debt. 


You will be paid $25.00 a month for a period 
of illness that does not confine you tc the 
house, but keeps you from your work. This 
will pay your board while you get well and 
strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you 
should. 


Operation and Hospital Benefits will be paid 
you in addition to other benefits. 


You will be paid $50.0° a month when you 
are quarantined, and your salary is thus 
stopped. This insures your income. 


You may receive the following specific in- 
demnities in lieu of monthly indemnity, if 
you prefer, 


DE MND nits cca huws ko daneores « $ 85.00 
ee re ee re 


Broken Leg above knee ............ 5 
BvOmen RMCCCOD . o.oo sscccesccecs 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone..............:. 75.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
EPNOCHOUE FAGIENE - 5... ce a vets 60.00 
Dislocated Knee-cap............... 70.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
| eee rer errs rere 11.67 


It pays for accidental loss of 


Annial Insurance 
In the Increase for after 


First Year Five Years Fifth Year 
er $1000 $100.00 $1500 
Both hands ...:.. 1000 100.00 1500 
Both feet ........ 1000 100.00 1500 
Both eyes, :....... 1000 100.00 1500 
One hand ..-.... 500 50.00 750 
One foot. ....4-:- 500 50.00 750 
One eye ......... 333 33.33 500 


All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad 
Wreck and Travel Accidents. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


WVAR! 


: 4 | bePerr Pictures 
As this country has entered the World 


att a need ‘lor atercstine the how | A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


and girls of our public schools in the 
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BEAUTIFUL things in life. Enough for 20 or more 
of horror will enter their minds; we 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Post- 
should not fail to counteract this by de- paid. Size 5144x8. Send 30 cents for 20 


\ loping a love for the finest things. \ art subjects, or 20 for children. 
love for beautiful pictures will help. Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or more. 3x31. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5 or more. 10x12. 
Bird Pictures in Colors Order NOW {or Spring Bird Study. 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. Size7 x 9. 
birds and a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. 
Size 22x28 including the white margin. 

Send 90 cents for the Horse Fair or Sir Galahad or Song of the Lark and frame it for your schoolroum.) 
Catalogues: Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent 
stamps. (Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box {, Malden, Mass. This ts oan ee Stas, | BO 
MODERN PRIMARY METHODS 


By correspondence. A thorough study of the modern 
methods of teaching reading, language, literature, seat- 
work, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, handwork and 
nature study. Address 


NELLIE E. COOPER 
110 W. King Street, Johnson City, Tenn. 











Send 50 cents for 25 common 




















101 BEST SONGS 


Greatest Selling Song Book in World 


This famous **101 Best 3 ‘ Every Teacher should 
Songs” has sold 2,500,- A get Free Sample 
00 copies through meritalone. Itis in one keys, words 
and music plete. Both scholars and teachers acknow!- 
edge it the best book. 10c copy, ppd., 70¢ doz. 
3c in 100 lots, F.O.B, Chicago, Send for F 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Building, CHICAGO 
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Visit DENVER’S 
ome New Mountain,Parks 


STANDS HOT AND COLO WATER 10 and Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes) 
the most wonderful mountain scenery and automobile” 
trips in the world. 38 other Short Scenic Trips 
by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 14 one day trips. Low 
rates on all railroads to Denver the Gateway to !2 
National Parks and 32 National Monuments. 


Write for FREE Picture Books 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy 

a one, two, three or four weeks vacation in Colorado. 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 

638 17th St., Denver, Colo. 















FOR TEETH AND BREATH 
“Leaves that clean, cool ARCTI 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 

It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its ase 
sociated alkaloid—the creat dental discovery 

for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 

your teeth without pain or warning. 


Therefore fichith ing of Pyorthea by dai 
ob eerdant nde net veces ie eefirene 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the 


Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 25e. 
| good druggists. nd 4c for two generous same 
ples, paste, powder or liquid. State which two. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
202 Washington Street New York 
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A PAGE OF SUMMER AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 





To a Bluebird 


Bluebird, bluebird, I haven’t a wing, 
So I cannot fly, as you see, 
But I almost think I could help you sing, 
If you’d only give me the key! 
—A.E. A. 








Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public 
School and Playground work, including A2sthetic and 
Folk Dancing. Swedish and German Gymnastics 


Orvis Hall Main Dormitory and Games. Elementary 
and Advanced work. 


Summer Camp in 
Michigan during the 
months of June, August, 
September. 


For Catalogue Address 


430 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST Ist 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
Special courses available in Graphic Arts, 
Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing 
beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, etc. 
This year’s summer session will be held in the 
Francis W. Parker School, located near Lin- 
coln Park and the Lake Shore. 

For detailed information address Dept. 16, 
54 Scott Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


5-cSTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAININGSCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 


Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 

Three Dents. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
ground. Practical and Advanced Courses — Super- 
visor’s Course — Credits toward Diploma. 

Strong Faculty -—— Fine Equipment — Accredited. 

Address Registrar, Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan 

Blivd., Chicago. (Nore 22nd year opens Sept. 18) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion aoply to MISS E. C. BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


























[EARN MORE 


|} An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 


: Wecan use energetic, ambitious young men 
and women with successful teaching experience 
to represent us locally and at summer schools, 
institutes and chautauquas in the sale of 


Public School Methods. 
New Edition 
You may engage with us during your summer 
vacation or on a permanent basis. Pleasant, re- 
aenmaive work. For detailed information, 
address 


# THE METHODS COMPANY, INC. 











Sweet Memory Day 
(Air — Chorus of “Sweet Genevieve’’) 
O Memory Day, sweet Memory Day, 
This wreath of flowers that May has 
made, 
Upon the graves of Blue and Gray 
To-day, by loving hands is laid! 
—A.E. A. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (20-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
preparatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July Ninth to August Eighteenth 


A variety of courses in the following subjects leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees: Anthropology, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Business Law, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Economics, Education, English, Finance and Com- 
merce, Geography, German, History, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish 
and Zoology. 

Systematic Group of courses for Elementary School 
Teachers centered about the School of Observation. 
Model High School classes in English, French and 
Mathematics, supplemented by courses on Methods of 
Teaching High School subjects. 

Special classes in the teaching of Civics to all grades, 
vith demonstration. 

A special group of courses for Continuation Class train- 
ing will be offered this year. 

Practical, systematic and advanced courses in Psy- 
chology for social workers, teachers of backward chil 
dren, superintendents, general supervisors, etc. Psy 
chological Clinic and Restoration Class. 

All courses open to men and women. Comfortabl- 
accommodations in theUniversity Dormitories. Library, 
Houston Hall, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool open to 
ill students. 

Week ends may be spent at the seashore — Atlantic 
City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, etc. 

For circular and information, address Owen L. Shinn, 
Director of the Summer School, Box 101, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de. 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 





Physical 





Education. 


TheSummer Course of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a —y vacation and instruction 


that prepares teachers for better positions. Funda. 
mentals of Physical Education and Play ground 
Supervision given in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer. 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26 to August 4. 

Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. 99 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President + 
June 19th— August 2nd, 1917 

The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings in 
this country. Distinguished faculty. Attendance from 
26 States. A working school, each course leading to 
definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and studenis, 
Courses for college entrance. Professional certificate 
credit for high school teachers, grammar grade teachers, 
and for primary teachers. Strong devartment for kinder 
garten and elementary teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science, and Agriculture. 

Tuition $15 for non-Virginians. Room and _ board 
reasonable. Special reduced rates. Excursions to Wash 
ington, Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, 
Illustrated folder and official announcement in February, 
Write to Charles G. Maphis. 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Va. 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


See Announcement on page opposite 














Central Dormitory on College Grounds 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 











i? Dept. E, 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 








National Kindergarten College 


Elizabeth Harrison, President 





parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, 
lectures, concerts, theatres. For illustrated announcement address Dept. 31, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 to August 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Meth- 
ods, under-graduate and advanced. 
Special courses in story-telling, 
Playground with community features, 
Industrial Art, Sunday-school Meth- 
ods. Out-of-door observation schools. 
Credits applied toward dip!oma. 
Resident dormitories on College 
Grounds. Many social advantages, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
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2 New Publications 
i by 
onal DESCRIBING 

For de. 

t nd 3 — oe e - 7 . 
a Old College Building INDIANA New Territories in New Ontario 
—— The University idea ee ae aR, Pann and Quebec 





ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an ex 


nse within his 


rach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


that of the previous year. 


The Summer School 


js one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 29th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
geptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. There will be beginning, 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 


are now being prepared for 


1917 TOURIST BUSINESS 





MAIL YOUR ADDRESS TO 


intermediate, advanced and re- a course of study, while others en- 
yiew work in the following ter to take up special subjects. 
OF PHYSICAL ° e 
nstruction Departments Equipment R W Ch m 
S. a Prepars tory. High ones be we of Ls 4 ey is. well oqipeed 7 . ip an 
ay gro’ Methods, indergarten ethods wit uildings, apparatus, labora- ~ 
Choice of mmerce, Phonography & Type- tories, library, etc., for doing the W 
and exer ns. Review for Teachers, Bdu- highest grade of work. It has lab- 296 ashington St., Boston, Mass. 
er athletic cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- oratory facilities for accommodat- 


ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 


ing 600 students working at one 


ze Faculty culture, Expression and Public time. The Institution is accredited who will send you the latest booklets relating to 
. fakin 1g, Music, Fine Art, Do- by the State Board of Education y 4 : ele . s* 
ON h mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, for preparing teachers for all sport, sea-side resorts and the possibilities 

* Medicine and Dentistry. grades of certificates. Special op- 

hicago, Ill, 


Teachers 
will find an exceptional opportun- 


portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


for summer enjoyment in 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
GINIA Board with Furnished Room, $33 to $45 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


L HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 


Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 


New Ontario 
-sident * 
y 


suildings in 
dar vce from 
> leading to 




















id studenis, 
l certificate 
de teachers, 
t for kinder 
in Manual 


and board 
ns to Wash- 
Monticello, 
n February. 


5 en 
plovado 


at. BA 
VACATION 


ersity, Va. 


— 


America’s playground. Un- 


ITY rivaled auto trips—to Rocky 

Mountain National Park (Estes 

cone pace ee | vite evade 

osite mountain parks—in and about 
the Pies Peak Reson and BN Ge NAL Parks 


Colorado Springs. 
“Rocky Mountain Limited” 


From Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha 


“Colorado Flyer”’ 


From Kansas City, Topeka 
and other trains daily from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, St. Joseph, Peoria, direct to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


y C2LORADO 


t 10 1 TICKET=-1 TOUR~1 RAILROAD 


Meth- Automatic Block Signals AIT TE] Cp ge) | 
vanced. Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment OF CouRsE 
‘telling, Superior Dining Car Service 
atures, 

Meth- Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all im- BIGGEST BARGAIN ON THE MAP 
schools portant cities. Our representatives are 2 
al asilll travel experts who will assist you in 
oad Rock planning a trip, quote fares, make LET ME TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 
nia “ reservations, etc. Write today. P. S. EUSTIS, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
arc sian L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traffic Manager BURLINGTON ROUTE 


pt. 31, ROCK ISLAND LINES ROOM 42, 547 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 


726 La Salle Station, Chicago 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 


POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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MENTAL STRAIN | 


exhausts the vital phosphates 


from the brain ce 





Phosphates are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, anx- 
iety, overwork or loss of sleep cause 
mental strain, the brain cells are de- 
pleted of their phosphates, and these 
elements must be replaced before nor- 
mal conditions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
pee are supplied in an agreeable 

orm, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 
scientific preparation which nourishes 
brain, nerves, tissuesand blood. When- 
ever mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


H46 6-16 











TWO NEW WORDS A DAY 
IS THE HICKS SPELLER WAY 








In the Hicks Champion Speller 
emphasis is laid on the intensive 
study of words. There is no avoid- 
ing the essentials, no sugar coating 
the pill. The child learns to spell 
two new words each day and does 


not forget what he has learned. 





The book provides for frequent 
spelling contests, both oral and writ- 
ten. There are about 7000 words 
in the book, 1872 of which are 


taught intensively. 


Let us send you more information 








American .Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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+ Do You Want! 
* Your Pupils 
to See 


the places and objects they study about? Do you want them to 
visit fields, factories and workshops and see the processes described 
in their textbooks? They may do this right in the schoolroom 
by means of the latest and most important achievement in the 
science of graphic education — the 


Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


Briefly, it is a system comprising under the authoritative 
guidance of 25 of the foremost educators of this country advance 
use of the lantern slide combined with the latest development 
and application of the principle of stereoscopic photography 
and vision—the principle upon which human vision itself is 


based and which shows all objects not in two dimensions as the 
ordinary photograph does, but in three. 

This Visual Instruction System is prepared for use in teaching 
25 different school subjects. The stereographs and slides are s0 


selected and cross-indexed that each stereograph or slide is made 
to serve fcr all the school subjects for which it has teaching value. 
One thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 600 and 1 (000 per- 
form the work of twelve times as many. This means great 
economy. A comprehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Manual o! 
700 pages prepared by the editorial board of expert educators is 
furnished with each set. This is the teacher’s authoritative guide. 
The whole work is not expensive, and is known as 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Send for our handsome explanatory free pamphlet and particulars 
of our free Lecture Service and Fund Raising Plan to Schools. 


Underwood & Underwood ff: 
417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. P] New York City] 
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Teach this Now 


The Young Athenian’s Oath 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by an act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks. We 
will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both singly and 
together. We will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect and reverence in those above us who are prone 
to annul them or set them at naught. We will strive increasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus in all these ways we 
shall transmit this city not only not less, but greater, better, and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 





Poor Miss Martin 
Edith L. Boyd 


“How do you do, Miss Martin? And are you still teach- 
ing school?” ’ 

The matron asks this in a half patronizing tone that leaves 
Miss Martin outside the pale of well-achieved matrimony 
among a sorrowing horde of disappointed sisters. 

Does Miss Martin answer, “I am very well, thank you. 
And are you still keeping house for your husband and chil- 
dren?” She does not, but what would happen if she 
should? 

“Ah, Miss Martin how d’ye do? Still teaching, eh?” 
Thus says the business man of her acquaintance in a quizzi- 
cal manner. 

Imagine Miss Martin replying, “Yes, indeed! You are 
still carrying on your banking business, I presume.” 

She does not, but picture his puzzled gaze following her 
on down the street if she had. 

“Well, well, Miss Martin! Still teaching school, I see,” 
remarks the old doctor in a consoling tone. 

Miss Martin might reply, “Well, well, Dr. Shaw! Still 
making your rounds of sick beds,” and have him look at 
her sharply to see if she shows signs of breaking. 

“Hello, Miss Martin!” cries the man, who once proposed 
to her. “Going to teach school always?” His manner 
commiserates her for what she has missed. 

“Yes, indeed Sam, and glad to be doing it. Are you 
still speculating on your thirty-five dollars per week and 
leaving Sadie to keep house and four children on what she 
can coax out of you?” Miss Martin does mot say and leave 
him trying to decide whether it was sour grapes or a knock- 
down blow. 

We often wonder why people seem to think this the most 
interesting way to approach a teacher. Teaching is as 
appropriate a life work as any that a woman may follow, 
and since a man continues in his profession during his work- 
ing years, it should not be a matter of adverse comment 
if a woman chooses to do the same. Let the world, then, 
cease to be surprised if she does, and accept it as a fact. 
Women are now more than formerly continuing in profes- 
sional work even after they marry, and as indications point 
toward a growth rather than a decrease in this practise, it 
need not be considered a matter of necessity and a subject of 
reproach or condolence. 
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Active Lessons in Oral and Written Languag 
Frederick H. Spinney 


and proved so satisfactory that it was tried in 
many other classrooms of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Grades, with equally gratifying results. 
The lessons outlined in this article are merely suggestive 
of the hundreds of such exercises that may be devised by 
a resourceful and enthusiastic teacher. 
The first lesson will be found suitable for a Second Grade. 
The teacher called Harry up to the front. 
“Now, all watch to see what Harry does.” 
Prompted by the teacher, Harry sat on the chair, then 
shut his eyes; then ran to his seat. 
The teacher numbered each activity on the board: 


T= work was begun in a class of foreign children, 


Harry 

1 

2 

3 

““Now, who can tell me the first thing that Harry did?” 

“He sitted in the chair.” 

“That does not sound just right; who can say it correctly? 

“Harry sat on the chair.” 

The teacher accepted that statement, and wrote it on 
the board after the number 1. 

“Who can tell me the second thing that Harry did?”’ 

“He locked his eyes.” 

“Did he use a key?” 

That question brought forth general laughter. 

“He closed his eyes,” suggested a boy in the front seat. 

“That is better.” 

The teacher wrote that statement after the number 2. 

“Who can tell me the third thing that Harry did?” 

“He run to his seat.” 

“That is not quite correct; you try, Ida.” 

“He ran to his seat.” 

“That sentence will do for our story.” The teacher 
wrote it on the board. 

“Now, look at the entire story carefully, and raise your 
hand when you think you can read it nicely.” 

The story was thus expressed: 


Harry 


1 Harry sat on the chair. 
2 He closed his eyes. 
3 He ran to his seat. 


In a few seconds every pupil was eager to read the story. 
Two boys and two girls were allowed the privilege. 

“Are there any hard words in the story?” 

It was decided-that chair, closed, eyes, and seat were hard 
words. 

“Who can replace those words if I erase them?” 

The teacher erased the four words; and three different 


pupils attempted to replace them before they were ; 


placed correctly. 
“Now, I’ll erase the entire story, and I wish to see hy 
many can write it without making one mistake.” 


The topic of the story was left on the board, also} 


numbers. Each pupil was eager to write the story witho 
one mistake. The teacher announced later in the day 
names of those who wrote it correctly. 

When the teacher examined the written work, she fox 
that many of the pupils failed to use capitals; ma 
spelt his without the h; others used set for sat, run { 
ran; and a number misspelled the words that the pup 
selected as “difficult.” 

In order to review the exercise, without detracting in 
the interest, the following activity was utilized: 


Two Boys 
Two boys sat on the chairs. 
They put their hands on their heads. 
They ran to their seats. 


wd 


The statements were made by the pupils, written 
the board, read by six pupils, and then erased, and t 
entire “story’’ was written on paper. 

The successful adaptation of this method depends \4 
much upon the teacher. When carried out in the prq 
spirit, it has many commendable features. 

The pupils must observe carefully; they have a splen 
opportunity for oral narration; they read with “ expressid 
because they have in mind a clear picture of the conte 
of the story; and they have an opportunity to expr 
the story in written form. 


A LESSON SUITABLE FOR THE THIRD GRAl 


Four girls were asked to come up to the front*oi t 
room. A fifth girl secured a flag and joined the others 

“Now, all watch carefully, so that you will be able 
to tell me everything that the girls do.” ; 

Prompted by the teacher, the four girls formed a ai 
Sophie stood in the center with a flag; she waved it! 
times; then all ran to their seats. 

The teacher named the story. 


The Girls and the Flag 


a 


em Whe 


et 

After each separate activity, she asked for a statem 
from the pupils. Often it was necessary to call fou 
five pupils before securing a satisfactory statement. 
fw“ What was the first thing the girls did?” 
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“They went into a circle.” 
“Not, quite.” 
“They went into a ring.” 
“That will hardly do.” 
“They formed a circle.”’ 
“That is just right! We'll use that sentence for our 
story.” . 
“Who can tell me Part II?” 
“Sophie was standing in the center with a flag.” 
“Some other pupil try.” 
“Sophie stood in the center with a flag.” 
“T like that better.” The teacher wrote the statement 
after the number (2). . 
“Who can express Part III. 
“She waved the flag four times.” 
“Who can tell that part without using the word flag?”’ 
“She waved it four times.” 
The teacher accepted that statement. 
“Now, for the last part.” 
“They all ran to their seats.” 
The story was thus expressed: 


The Girls and the Flag 


Four girls formed a circle. 

Sophie stood in the center with a flag. 
She waved it four times. 

They all ran to their seats. 


— Co DD 


Two boys and two girls were asked to read the story. 
The teacher called the pupils’ attention to the difficult 
words. The story was then erased, and written on paper. 

This exercise was keenly enjoyed by every pupil. All 
were eager to suggest a statement that would be accepted 
as a “‘part of the story.” The pupils read the statements 
ina natural manner — a style of reading that is altogether 
too rare in the average classroom. 


A LESSON SUITABLE FOR THE FOURTH 
GRADE 


The “actors” in this story were allowed one “rehearsal”’ 
before acting in the presence of the class. The pupils 
were all of foreign parentage, and knew very little English 
three months previous to the date of the lesson. For that 
tfeason, the teacher asked for the narration in short sen- 
tences. 

Sam was prompted to act the part of a newsboy (1). 
He sold a Star to Miss Smith (2). He sold a Gazette 
to Miss Jones, another visitor (3). He sold a Herald to 
Fanny Miller, one of the pupils (4). Then he lay down 
to rest (5). Some boys hid his papers (6). He awoke (7). 
He found his papers (8). He ran off home (9). 
whe teacher headed the story: 


The Newsboy 


As"each part was performed, she wrote its number on 
the board. When the acting was finished, the board space 


was thus ready for the narration:  g 


or WW 


omorac 


“Who can tell me part one?”’ 

“Sam was a newsboy.” This statement was secured 
after two or three incorrect statements. 

“Part two?” 

“He selled a Star to Miss Smith.” 

“That is not quite correct.” 

“He sold a Star to Miss Smith.” 

There was some difficulty in securing correct statements 
for activities numbered 5, 6, 7. No. 7 was supplied by 
the teacher. 

Finally the story was expressed in this form: 


The Newsboy 


Sam was a newsboy. 

He sold a Star to Miss Smith. 

He sold a Gazette to Miss Jones. 

He sold a Herald to Miss Fanny Miller. 
Then he lay down to rest. 

Louis and Max hid the papers. 

Sam awoke. 

He found his papers behind the cupboard. 
He ran away. 


COnOor WN 


Two boys and two girls were asked to read this story. 

“Look carefully at the words which begin with ‘capitals; 
and look carefully at sold, lay, hid, cupboard.” 

Everything was then erased, except the title and numbers 
The entire lesson, including the writing of the story on 
paper, did not consume more than twenty minutes. 

The interest of every pupil was keen throughout the 
lesson. The child is fundamentally interested in activity — 
particularly in the activity of other children: Before a 
child can express himself in proper manner, either in reading 
or writing, he must have in mind a clear picture of the 
material or activity involved. 

In the practical world, mankind utilizes in innumerable 
ways all the modern inventions — the railways, the steam- 
boat, the electric car. In the educational world, however, ° 
children are stil! riding in the old-fashioned coach, and 
taking their sea journeys in sailing vessels. The school 
should be a world in miniature. The number work, the 


language, and the composition should pertain so fittingly 

to that world as to hold the interest and attention of every 

pupil. Instead of spending so much time in teaching , 

children how to talk and write correctly, we should give 

them the maximum amount of interesting practice im 
(Continued on page $35) 
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The Two Sisters 
Williem Adolphe Bouguereau (1825-1905), a French artist 
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Language Lessons for the First ThreeyGrades 


Catherine A. Denny 


Technical Work 


For Boys 


When I speak to a lady, I should raise my hat. 

If a lady is standing in a car, I should give her my seat. 

When I am in the house or school, I should remove my 
hat. 

The courtesy hints may be taught as follows: Children 
repeat a statement until all are familiar with it, and so on 
through the list. Then the teacher begins at any row, and 
star's each statement for each child in turn. Of course, 
the child stands when reciting. 

It is a good idea to demonstrate these points frequently, 
especially the quiet walking and closing of doors. The 
effect of courtesy talks is soon noticed in the school-room; 
for instance, when material is being distributed, the boys 
stand aside until girls are provided for. 


A Gentleman 


I knew him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail; 
His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale — 
A lad who had his way to make, 
With little time for play; 
I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs to-day. 


He met his mother on the street; 
Off came his little cap. 

My door was shut; he waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand, 
And when I dropped my pen, 

He sprang to pick it up for me — 
This gentleman of ten. 


He does not push and crowd along; 
His voice is gently pitched; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass; 
He always shuts the door; 

He runs on errands willingly 
To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself, 
He serves you if he can; 
For in whatever company, 
The manners make the man; 
At ten or forty, ’tis the same; 
The manner tells the tale, 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. — Margaret E. Sangster 


Introductions 


Teach the children to acknowledge introductions, and 
introduce all visitors to them. The best way is to have a 
preferred form and to follow it. 

The teacher may say: 

“Children, stand. Miss White, let me present these boys 
and girls. Children, this is Miss White.” 

The class will respond, “How do you do, Miss White?” 

For variety, let a child introduce two girls; a boy and a 
girl; two boys, who will shake hands. 


The Peace Committee 


When friction arises outside and children bring their 
troubles into the school-room, a peace committee can be 
formed at once. It will consist of the teacher and two or 
three children appointed by her. Their duty will be to 
question disputants, suggest ways of avoiding trouble, and 
see to it that the quarrelsome ones part as friends. This 
way of settling difficulties and teaching kindness has been 
found to be well worth the trouble, for the children soon 
become ashamed of their tale-bearing and quarreling. 


A Guide for the Division of Twenty-minute 


Language Periods 


THE First TwENTy LESSONS FoR MORNINGS 


1 


9 


3 
4 


10 


11 


12 


13 
14 
15 
16 


17 


19 


20 


Repeating of some courtesy hints. 

Starting the morning prayer or poem. 
Introductions — Form for visitors’ use. 
Story — Talks on babies and starting the stories. 
Courtesy with demonstrations. 

Morning exercise continued. 

Story — “Baby” — continued. 

Continuation of “Baby” story, a specially good 
one being written on the board by the teacher in 
a space reserved for it. 

Morning poem. 

Courtesy. 

Talk on the arrangement of the story previously 
written by the teacher; call attention to the placing 
of title; count the periods and capitals; showjthat 
the first line begins away from the margin. 

Writing or laying of sentences concerning “Baby.” 
Children recite, “Every sentence must begin with'a 
capital letter and end with a period.” 

Drill on words ending with “ing.” 

Poem. 

Teach the contraction “I’m.” 

Writing of “Baby” sentences dictated by a 
child. 

Memory gem. 

Contraction, ‘‘I’d.” 

Morning poem. 

Courtesy — individual recitations. 

Story — “Baby” continued. 

Expression Phrases. 

Introduction — Demonstrations between children. 
Courtesy — Demonstrations. 

Action Picture. 

Sentence writing at board of “Baby”’ story. 
Riddles. 

Drill on endings “ing” for correct enunciation. 
Game — Can and may. 

Story — Begin subjects Mother and Father: 

Game — Develop phrase “It is I.” 

Oral Letters. 

Game — Can and may. 

Courtesy — Individual recitations. 

Dictation by a child of “Baby” story. 

Game — “It is I.” 

Oral Letters — Riddles. 

Action Picture. 

Action Picture continued. 

Drill on words ending with “ow, 
low, willow, etc. 

Riddles. 

Story — A Ride; A Walk; A Visit. 


”? 


as window, fol- 


TEN-MINUTE PERIODS FOR AFTERNOONS 


1 


o> © bv 


_ 
ooo “I for) 


Recitation of alphabet. 
Opposites: right, left, up, down. 
Review poems. 

Review games. 

Series of words. 

Informal talks on the holidays. 
New poem. 

Writing and laying with letters of name, school and 
grade. 

Poem. 

Game — It is I. 

Is and are. 

Dictated “Baby” story. 

Oral letters. 
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| oems Little ildren Love to Recite 1 

Angelina W. Wray ~s 

Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking iu the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. They 

(Book rights reserved) ¥ 

S May comes, with its birds and flowers, the primary a: oe ‘cad : _* 

thildren welcome it with gladness and find“ the When 

jays all too short for the delights it brings. The 

Teachers who are planning to use the Spring ained 

Pageant, “The Miracle of May,” as described in the March Wh 

and April issues of Primary EpvucatTion and Popular In all 

Educator, will now be ready to take up the third part of oY 

the festival, “The Full Awakening.” > ot 





3 “‘ More lovely than a bird or flower.” 


The “ Buttercup Soldiers”” may be dressed in green suits 
with green stockings pulled over their shoes, and may 
wear bright yellow caps. If desired, they may carry 
slender green lances tipped with golden yellow. Small 
boys take great pleasure in the recitation and march, but 
an equal number of little girls may be used if wished. 





1 “Its lovely wings hang limp and wet.” March of the Buttercup Soldiers 


Under this heading they will find in the May number of Gro. W. WILMoT 
Popular Educator, a recitation, “The Blossom Time,” 


a “Dance of the Blossoms,” a recitation, “Roses,” with a | state ap pees erirrert 
* 
2 








Rose Drill, the “Coronation Announcement,” and the 
Epilogue. In this magazine they will find a recitation, 
- srw sag a “Buttercup March”; a recitation, 
‘Daisies”; a “Daisy Dance”; and a recitation, “Bring 
Flowers,” ‘to ie given just before the crowning of the little 
King and Queen. 
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2 “And now its dainty wings are dry.” 
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The Buttercup Soldiers 


Qut in the sunny meadow lands 
There’s an army capped in gold. 

They seem to march and countermarch, 
Those buttercup soldiers bold. 

Ho! for the bright little soldiers, 
So cheery and gay to see! 

When I watch the buttercup soldiers march, 
The wo1id turns gold to me. 


Sturdy and staunch they troop along, 
While their lances glimmer bright: 
In all -his great, wide, happy world 
You'll find no happier sight. 
Ho! f x the bright little soldiers, 
As s.eady and straight they go! 
When | watch the buttercup soldiers march, 
My 1eart is all aglow. 


Over the sunny meadow lands 
Rings the robins’ carol sweet, 
And merry bluebirds pipe their songs 
To basten the marching feet. 
Ho! for the bright little soldiers 
That march when the sky is blue! 
When you see the buttercup soldiers come, 
Does life turn gold to you? 


the “ Buttercup Soldiers’ March,” the children may 
in single lines from opposite sides and march across 
wr of the platform, or open space, in the same for- 
m unti! both lines reach entrance opposite to the one 
entered. 

h lines then face front and march forward and back 


ch around platform two by two in large hollow 
. Repeat. 

ch down center by twos from the rear. Separate 
idle front and march in two hollow squares, single 


Repeat. 


Tilus. 4 


‘diagonally from rear in single lines. 
t corners. 
hin triangylar formation from center of rear plat- 
Repeat figure starting from center of front. 
Min two circles. Repeat. 
circles. Repeat. 
i by twos in hollow square. Repeat, and then 
if staze. 
“cond recitation, “The Butterfly,” may be given 
girl in white, who may hold a big paper butter- 
Dennison’s butterfly crépe paper, as she re- 
[held between the thumb and finger of the right 
nth both wings hanging together, the desired effect 
“S$ may be obtained during the first few. lines, 


Repeat from 
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Illus. 6 


while the wings may be flapped over and extended at full 
width during the last stanza. Suggestions for two differ 
ent ways of rendering it are shown in the three illustrations. 


The Butterfly 


I found this pretty butterfly 
On our old apple tree; 

Its lovely wings hang limp and wet, (Illus. No. 1.) 
It just came out, you see. 

All winter it was hidden safe 
In some wee chrysalis. 

Tt never dreamed that it would wake, 
A lovely thing like this. 

And now its dainty wings are dry; (Illus. No. 2.) 
[t soon will fly away. 

Tt seems the dearest sign of spring, 
The crowning gift of May. 

More lovely than a bird or flower, (Illus. No. 3.) 
So fragile, yet so fair, 

Twill poise among the blossoms sweet 
Or flutter in the air. 


Next may come a Recitation and Dance of the Daisies. 
Those who participate may wear costumes of green like the 
Buttercups, but should wear frilled caps of white and gold 
tied under their chins. The little poem was written three 
or four years ago, in a series I prepared for Prmmary Epvu- 
CATION at that time, but it makes such a pretty feature 
of the Pageant, in a slightly changed form, that I have 
included it. Each little girl should stand next a little boy 
in giving it, if used as a feature of the entertainment. 

Daisies 
O we are the dear little daisies! 
The snowiest caps we wear, (Indicate by gesture) 


And we whisper the sweetest secrets 
In the grasses tall and fair. 





















7 “ Bring flowezs, bring flowers,” 


The Daisies 
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(Little girl “daisies” whisper back of raised hy 
during musical interlude, while litile boy daisig 
listen attentively until last measure, when they whis 
a reply, at which the girls show amusement, then 
assent.) 





We never stand still a moment, 
But curtsy and bow and bend 

Or go merrily, lightly tripping 
With some little daisy friend. 


(During the musical interlude she secon tome, j 
children in couples clasp opposite hands hig’ and 
a low bow, then turn lightly and dance with © free \ig 
step.) 

At night when the sun is sinking 
In splendor of gold and red, 
Each dear little, tired little daisy 
Knows it’s time to go to bed. 


(Daisies yawn, and stretch sleepily during th: inyeriya) 


So rocking and swinging together, 
With heads that are bending low, 
All the dear little sleepy daisies 
To the daisies’ dreamland go. 


(Daisies stretch againfsleepily. Then each litile girl pillows ' 
on a litile boy daisy’s shoulder, he puts his arm around her, on 7 
closed eyes they all nod during the playing of the interlude.) 


After the May-pole Dance, described in this month) 
issue of Popular Educator, the older boys and girls why 
have participated in it may pull the pink and green 5 
bons aside and stand on both sides of the throne on whi 
the little King and Queen are seated. 

A beautiful and most impressive effect is produced j 
after the arch or canopy of ribbons is in position, all wh 
have participated enter from opposite sides in double col 
of twos, led by little flower girls who carry clusters ; 
flowers. 

Two of the tiniest flower girls should come in ahead ¢ Mater 
the others and bowing low before the King and Que ig 
give the following recitation: a 





moun 
Bring Flowers and tl 
Bring flowers, bring flowers for the little Queen Bes 
And for the King of May. made 
The fairest, pinkest little buds pattel 
We'll strew along their way. and } 
Bring flowers, bring flowers so sweet and fair, ‘Th 
Scatter them freely everywhere. , € 
the p 
Bring flowers, bring flowers on this happy day! Th 
Each bud and blossom bright furnis 
Shall whisper softly of the love he Ii 
That makes our hearts so light. the 
Bring flowers, bring flowers so sweet and fair, attrac 
Scatter them freely everywhere. Fo! 
Pages 


Bring flowers, bring flowers while the soft bells chime with 
And music echoes gay, 

There’s life, there’s joy on every side, 
Hail, King and Queen of May! 







If the Pageant is to be given indoors, a pretty idea® 
show a few tableaux between the different parts. Illustr 
tions No. 4 and No. 5 show two suggestions for the 
A drop curtain in the background showing an outdoor set 
should be used. The tableau illustrated may be cal 
“Jolly Days.” In one the children with dolls are tell 
stories, and in the other they are playing house " 
ideas will undoubtedly suggest themselves to ndivi 
teachers. 

Illustration No. 6 shows some of the costumes thatt 
be used. Children representing the Buttercup Soe 
the Rose Maidens with rose wreaths, etc., are shown. 

Even if the Pageant is given without costuming, ! 
whole thing is exceedingly lovely. Illus. No. 7 give 
good grouping of the children in the recitation, “BM 
Flowers,” while Illus. No. 8 gives a simple bt ple 
arrangement for grouping during the singing of | :¢ Cot 
tion Song. 

















Now crown the little Queen, 
And crown the King so dear. 
New life, new hope are everywhere! 
Hail! hail! with shout and cheer! 


To link the work with manual training and pe 
let the children cut out the daisies in the “® 
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raised be Dance of the Daises rious features appeared. In response to many inquiries 
y “daisy let me say that Popular Educator is published by the 
- Y whig Gro. W. WILMoT Popular Educator Company, Boston, Mass. 

n 


THE MIRACLE OF MAY 
A Spring Pageant 





Prologue — spoken by the Spirit of Spring — March Popular 
Educator 
Entrance of chosen King and Queen — May Popular Educator 


Part I 


THE WINTER SLEEP 
Recitation — “The Snow” — January Popular Educator 








“Dance of the Winter Snowflakes” — January Popular Educator 
Exercise — “The Snowman” — January Primary Education 
Part II 


THE First Stim or Lire 
Recitation — “The Jolly Winds” — March Primary Education 
‘*Dance of the Jolly Winds” — March Primary Education 
Recitation — “The First Pussy Willow” — March Primary 
Education 
Song — “Calling the Pussies Out’? — March Primary Education 
Song — “The Song of the Pussy Willow” — March Primary 





girls W Education 

Breen np Recitation — “The Snowdrops” — March Primary Education 

> on whi “Dance of the Snowdrops” — March Primary Education 
Recitation — “Robin and Crows” — A pril Primary Education 

oduced j Recitation — “Dandelions” — April Primary Education 

mn, all wh Song of Dandelions and Children — April Primary Education 

ble col “Spring Games” — Recitation and Songs— April Primary 

clusters Education = | 
Recitation — “The New Green Leaves” — April Popular 


Educator 
' oi Material,” by Angelina W. Wray (published by Newson & March of The Green Leaves — April Popular Educator 
and Quee Co. New York), color the centers, stems and leaves, 


mount them on the blue paper accompanying the patterns, Part III 
and thus make a most attractive cover for the poem itself. Tue Fut AWAKENING 
Queen Beautiful invitation cards for the Pageant itself may be Recitation — “The Blossom Time” — May Popular Educator 
made by even the smallest children if the apple blossom Dance of the Blossoms — May Popular Educator 
patterns in the same material are cut out, colored daintily, Recitation and March of “The Buttercup Soldiers” — May 
fai and mounted on the pretty blue card, with the words, Primary Education 
_ “The Miracle of May,” and the date and place for holding Recitation — “The Butterfly” — May Primary Education 
the pageant printed or written below. Recitation and Exercise— “The Daisies” — May Primary 
; day! The May basket pattern in the same material will also duction SC le a 
fumish delightful occupation for the small fingers, and if Recitation and Drill — “The Roses” — May Popular Educator 
the little baskets are filled with pretty flowers they make Mé@y-pole Dance — May Popular Educator 
: : get, Mave y Recitation and Exercise — “Bring Flowers’—May Primary 
fair, attractive gifts for the mothers or for shut-ins. Binestion 
For the convenience of schools planning to use the entire Coronation of King and Queen — May Popular Educator 
hells chim Pageant I give below the full program, in its proper order, 
euscui™ f with the name and date of the magazine in which the va- Epilogue — Spoken by Spirit of Spring — May Popular Educator 
y idea is 
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8 Singing the Coronation Song 
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1 Avoid this arrangement 2 Well arranged 
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Bulletin Boards 


Harriet D. Condon 


" UST home from school!’’ I exclaimed in surprise to 
J a primary teacher whom I met coming into six 
o’clock dinner just as the bell rang. 

“Yes,” she responded cheerfully, “my school- 
room is so lovely that I stay and read after my work is 
done. Itisas pleasant and comfortable as my own rooms.” 

As she is mistress of an artistic and homey little apart- 
ment this was indeed an admission. Possibly her attrac- 
tive school-room is due in part to her gift for home-making. 
Yet not so many years ago it would have been very diff- 
cult for the most indefatigable home-maker to render her 
dingy, dusty, school-room half-way home-like. 

But that kind of room is rapidly becoming extinct and 
in its place there are cheerful, clean rooms that tempt one 
to linger after school and encourage one’s contributing little 
personal touches in the shape of dainty desk accessories, 
pretty jars and vases, pictures, etc. And with the new 
rooms have come new habits. Happily it is no longer per- 
missible, if one wishes to exhibit a perfect number or writing 
paper, to jab pins and tacks promiscuously into woodwork 
and plaster, and, in consequence, a bulletin has become 
an indispensable adjunct. 

True, many rooms have wooden spaces above the black- 
boards, but this is undesirable, being so high that many 
papers appear almost blank and make a disagreeable white 
line between the blackboard and the wall above. Again, 
on account of its height it is reached only with much climb- 
ing on and off of chairs and after a teacher has made the 
effort she is apt to leave an exhibit up definitely. This is 
unfortunate. A bulletin should be changed frequently. 

It is better to keep this space for pictures. Our primary 
teacher has a set of Mother Goose around her room. They 
are in color and done so simply and boldly that they can be 
seen well at some distance. These pictures can be bought 
singly or in book form, which is cheaper, especially if one 
buys at a January sale. The walls of a modern school-room 
are broken with windows, doors, blackboards, ventilators 
and clock, placed as the construction of the building dic- 
tated and with little or no consideration for artistic ar- 
rangement. The things that we add, either from necessity 
or for decoration, must be placed with care, or we contribute 
to the confusion. 

Bulletins are a necessity, but make another distracting 
element if they are not well hung and carefully arranged. 
They should be considered from four standpoints; color, 
material, hanging and arrangement. 

As the bulletin is to be the background for papers and 
pictures it should be,quiet in tone. Avoid bright colors 
and strong contrasts with the color of the walls. If the 
lower walls are painted, as they sometimes are, a color 


different from that of the upper walls, match the fom 
but a few shades darker. Green is good, but fades to; 
ugly yellow in time. Brown, especially the golden bro 
found in burlap, changes less, is more agreeable, and ly 
monizes with the yellow wood work used so generally as 
finish. Natural colored burlap is good on some wal 
It tans with age, making a delightful background for color 
pictures. Do not use red or black. 

The material should be something heavy that will ha 


well and into which pins can be pushed with ease and std 


put. Burlap is very satisfactory, also heavy drillir 
Denim cannot be obtained in good colors and fades ¢ 
agreeably. 


A removable bulletin is better than a permanent om 


If glued to the wall it cannot be renewed when faded a 
pins and tacks will not push in easily, unless possibly the 
is a backgroun:! of cork or soft wood. If stretched a 
tacked, the material is apt to sag and pull between ¢ 
tacks, which is unsightly. 

A very satisfa: tory bulletin is made as follows: A piel 
of material with the selvage left at either side and a ha 
at the top and bottom sufficiently wide to admit a comm 
yardstick. Be sure that the stick is as long as the material 
wide, and no longer. Into the thin edges of one stick an 
through the material fasten two screw eyes about thr 
inches from each end. This hangs on two hooks screws 
into the molding. When completed the length sho 
equal the height of the blackboards. Made in this way 
bulletin can be taken down and dusted and rolled up a 
put away when not in use or during the summer. A wit 
bulletin is made of two widths of the material. The seat 
should be two selvages sewed over and over and wa 
pressed. 

When possible, a bulletin should be hung where ti 
children can stand about it without crowding, or whé 
they can see it in passing in and out. Do not hang itt 
high. Keep the top even with the top of the blackboar 
providing they are not too high. Do not hang a bullet 
in the center of a long bare wall. Few are so beauiill 
that they deserve such honor. There are many spat 
where it just fits, often over an unused blackboard. Bette 
still, have hooks in different places in the rocin, as it 
sometimes desirable to make the bulletin a pro: ainent f 
ture for a day or so. 

Use good brass hooks put in to stay and they will”! 
disfigure the room. Any kind of tack or nail «iriven cm 
lessly mars the woodwork and looks slovenly ard shiftles 
Too many teachers are content with makeshiits in thé 
school-rooms, forgetting that they and their rvoms & 
a strong influence over the little people at the <esks. 
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And, finally,"there is the arrangement and care of the 


things exhibited, which can be the making or undoing of a 

room. 
Be sure that it is well arranged and fastened securely so 
| that it will not curl and flutter or take sudden flight. 
'a pin in each corner of every paper or picture and push 
the points through so that they show on the right side, 
» insuring permanency. 
over particular if I suggest putting all the pins in horizon- 
“tally, but try it and see if it does not add to the appearance. 
| ‘leachers frequently resort to eccentric arrangements of 
papers with the mistaken intention of varying the monotony. 
"Such arrangements call undue attention to the bulletin and 
"are restless and distressing. 


Change the material often, every day, if possible. 


Put 


I know that I shall be considered 


I once saw a bulletin over which it was very evident 
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" same reason. 






“much time had been spent, but alas! the dozen or more 


papers were pinned carefully at an angle of forty-five de- 


grees to be read only with one’s head resting on one’s shoul- 


der. When questioned, the teacher said she thought the 
children would get tired of always seeing the papers straight. 
She might have stood on her head part of the time for the 
I have been in homes where photographs of 
relatives and friends were displayed at the same intoxicated 
angie. 

Sine matter and pictures should always be mounted 
or hung vertically; Christmas cards, railroad circulars, 
and advertisements to the contrary. Avoid the checker- 
board mounting over which the eye skips grasshopper 
fashion, conscious of every paper. Also avoid forming 
crosses or figures with irregular outlines with the papers. 

There is another peculiar method of mounting much in 
vogue, particularly on calendars, and I have seen the 
same mistake on bulletin boards. I refer to the custom 
of pasting a picture in the extreme upper left-hand corner 
and a calendar in the lower right-hand corner of a card, 
making two points of equal attraction and causing the eye 
to jump restlessly from one to the other. It would be 
better to mount the picture and calendar side by side or 
one above the other, with a quarter or half inch between, 
and a good margin surrounding the two. 

Why not arrange the material on our bulletins according 
to the best art principles? Mass the papers in regular rows, 
one paper directly under the other and leaving a half inch 
or an inch between each paper and a good margin bordering 
the whole. From across the room such an arrangement 
gives the impression of a single unit and is more restful 
than the scattered arrangements. The accepted rule for 
margins when mounting a picture is as follows: Leave 
equal margins at right and left, the same or wider at the 
top and wider still at the bottom. ever leave the top 
margin narrower than that at the sides or the bottom 
margin narrower than that at the top. 

The center of a picture or mount, for the eye, is not its 
geometric center, but a little above it. In a portrait the 
head of the sitter is always nearer the top of the canvas. 
The title on a book or magazine cover is at the top. One 
naturally looks there for it. ea 

If one has one paper or picture to exhibit place it a little 
nearer the top rather than in the center of the bulletin. 
Do not be timid about leaving a wide margin. It is rather 
distinguished and isolates a picture if one wishes to draw 
attention to it. 

Change the bulletin often — once a week, at least, when 
the material is children’s work; once a week or once in 
two weeks for other things. 

Teachers are careless about leaving pictures and decora- 
tions up out of season or after a holiday has passed. Christ 
mas and other decorations should be taken down at once. 
A Valentine box is decidedly out of place in June, as are 
also autumn leaves and chickadee or other winter bird 
pictures. 

Two bulletins are ideal — one for children’s work and 
the other for pictures illustrating the lessons or passing 
events. Children learn to watch for new things. In the 
hands of a wide-awake teacher the bulletin has great educa- 
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tional value. It can supplement and add zest to the regular 
lessons. From it the children gain much general informa- 
tion that they do not get in class and that many do not get 
at home. 

The current magazines are producing reproductions of 
paintings by the great masters, many of them in color, 
Some of these reproductions cannot be bought at the art 
stores, the magazines alone having the right to publish 
them. Teachers should be on the watch for these pictures 
and hoard them carefully. Framed, they make charming 
and valuable home and school decorations. When used 
on the bulletin show only one at a time or a collection by 
one artist, or a similar subject by a number of artists. 

Do not make the mistake of showing a masterpiece 
among inferior things. The Sistine Madonna should hang 
alone, not, as I saw it recently, surrounded with pictures 
of Santa Claus and similar Christmas pictures. 

Once the time was when I formed my opinion of a teacher 
from the appearance of her room and I have said, “Show 
me a teacher’s bulletin board and I can tell the kind of 
teacher she may be.” But there are exceptions to every 
rule, and I changed my mind after having seen the same 
beautifully arranged bulletin on three successive monthly 
visits. Nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that for her 
own and her children’s sake no teacher can afford to be 
careless in the decoration and care of her room. Nor need 
the room be barren if she lives within ten miles of a periodi- 
cal shop and a Five and Ten Cent Store. Do not overdo 
it, however. One or two things at a time and change fre- 
quently, should be one’s creed. 


The Nest in the Tree 


(A Spring-time Finger-Play) 
Maude M. Grant 


Out of the window, 
(Elbows on desks, finger-tips meeting to form window.) 
I can see 
A beautiful, big, green 
Maple tree. 
(Elbows on desks, hands crossed at the wrists for theltree.) 


And the wind sings a song, 
“O, hush, hush, so,” 
And the leaves and the branches 
Sway and blow. 
(Swing hands and fingers back and forth.) 
And up in the top 
Of the maple tree, 
(Right hand raised.) 
Lives a mother bird, 
(Left hand curved, move fingers and thumb for wings.) 
And her birdies three. 
(Hold up three fingers of right hand.) 


And their nest is a cradle, 
(Both hands held cup-shaped to make nest.) 
That rocks, rocks, so, 
(Rock the hands back and forth.) 
When the gentle winds 
Of Spring-time blow. 


A Thought 


“All the others can sing,’’ he dolefully cried, 
* All the others can sing,” said he; 
So he sat and he drooped. But as far and wide 
The music was borne on the air’s warm tide, 
A sudden thought came to the sad little bird, 
And he lifted his head as within him it stirred: 
“Tf I cannot sing, I can listen!” he cried, 
“Ho, ho! I can listen,” he cried. — Julia C. R. Dory 
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Myth Studies 


IX 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


Rhoecus 


INTXODUCTION 

_ What is a fairy? Where are fairies supposed to live? 
What fairy stories do you know? What is a nymph? 
Wht stories of nymphs do you have? You have heard of 
the ocean nymphs. There are nymphs of the fountains, 
nymphs of the brooks, nymphs of the mountains and 
grotios and still another kind. The story of Rheecus will 
tell you where this kind lives. 

On a bright summer day in the long ago, a youth named 
Rheecus set out for a walk in the forest. He strolled along, 
admiring the trees and flowers and listening to the songs 
of birds, till he saw just before him a gigantic oak. It was 
the largest that he had ever seen and he stopped to admire 
its huge trunk and immense branches. Then he saw that 
it had suffered so at the hands of the wind that unless it 
had aid, and very soon, the grand, old tree would fall to 
the carth and die. 

“What a pity to lose such a magnificent tree,” said 
Rhoecus. “I wonder what I can do for it?”? He looked 
about and saw a stick which was strong enough for his 
purpose. “I will prop the old tree with this,” cried he, 
“and it will stand for many a long year yet.” 

But it was not an easy task and it was fully an hour be- 
fore he stepped back to look at his work and said, “There, 
that will do.” He thought he heard some one speak. 
Seeing no one, he called, “What is that? Did some one 
speak?” There was no sound and he could see no one. 

_ After admiring his work for a moment longer, he started 
toward home. Then he heard a voice say, “Thank you, 
Rheecus, thank you!” 

“Who are you and where are you?” he cried. 

“Here, here! Do you not see me?” was the answer. 
Then Rhoecus saw a maiden standing close by the tree. 
As he looked at her, he thought her the most beautiful per- 
son that he had ever seen, and that which he admired most 
was her kind eyes. 

“Why do you thank me?” asked he in surprise. 

“Tam adryad. My home is this old oak.” 

“But you could find a home in any place,” returned 
Rheecus. 

“T can live only as long as the tree lives,”’ continued the 
dryad. “When that dies I must die. Can you not see 
now why I am grateful to you?” 

“T am glad that I have helped you,’ 
“but it was very little that I could do.” 

“Nevertheless you have saved my life,” said the dryad, 
“and I wish to reward you.” 

“T wonder if she is really as kind as she looks,” thought 
he. “I will try her. If you really wish to reward me, 
give me of your kindness and gentleness,” said he. 

“Your wish shall be granted,” replied the dryad. “Re- 
turn to me an hour before sunset and receive the gift. 
Good-bye.” As she spoke she vanished, but, “Remember 
the time,” came floating through the air. 

Rheecus went on his way and soon reached the village. 

“Where have you been, Rheecus?” called a friend. 

“T have been walking in the forest,” he replied, but he 
did not tell of his adventure or of the reward which he 
hoped to receive that afternoon. 

“Come and play with us. A stranger lad has beaten 
us at every game we have played to-day. I am sure he 

‘cannot beat you.” 

Rheecus went with his friend and was soon in the midst 
of a group of boys of his own age, playing with the stranger. 
For a time luck seemed to be with the latter, for Rhoecus 
was thinking of the dryad and did not play as well as usual. 
But after a time he became so interested in the game that 
he forgot her and then he began to win. About this time 
a large bee came buzzing around him. He shook it off 


’ 


replied Rheecus, 





two or three times, but it always came back. It annoyed 
him so that he lost his game just as he was almost sure of 
winning. 

Angrily he struck at the bee, bruising its wing so badly 
that it was unable to fly for some time. “ You horrid bee!” 
he cried. “Away with you! I will kill you if you come 
again.” The bee flew slowly away, but Rheecus’ luck 
deserted him, so he said, “I have played enough for this 
time. I am going home.” 

As he said this he looked toward the west and saw that 
it was near sunset. “Oh!” he cried, “can I ever reach 
the oak in time?” Off he ran, but too late, for the sun was 
setting as he reached the tree. “Forgive me, forgive me!” 
he called loudly. “TI will never forget again!” He listened, 
but there was no answer. Again and again he called, 
“Come to me! Let me see you— speak to you! Teach 
me to be kind!”” There was no answer. Again and again 
he called. 

At last he heard a faint voice say, “Never again can you 
see me, Rheecus. It is only the good and kind that may 
do that.” 

“But I wish to be good and kind,” he implored. 

“T cannot make you so. I sent the bee to tell you that it 
was getting late. You did not heed his voice. Instead 
you sent him away with a bruised wing. One who would 
injure such a helpless thing can never see me. Good-bye.” 
Rheecus waited and listened, but he could hear no more, and 
after a time he turned sadly away and went slowly back 
to his home. 


QUESTIONS 

What did Rheecus find while walking in the forest and 
what did he do? What happened? Where did Rheecus 
go? What did he do in the village? What came to him 
and what did he do with it? What happened when he 
thought of the dryad? What did he say to her? What 
did she reply? 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
RHOECUS Boys 
DrRyAD BEE 
Oak STRANGER 


ScENE I — Rhecus in the forest 

(Rhecus is walking slowly along looking to right and left.) 
Rhecus How lovely everything looks to-day! (Pauses 
before an oak) What a grand old oak this is! It must 
have stood here hundreds of years. Ah! The wind has 
been in mischief as usual. If something is not done for 
this tree it will fall the next time that he comes. I wonder 
if I can find a stick to prop it. (Looks around.) Yes, 
there is one. (Tries it.) I shall need more. (Gathers 
several sticks and works around the tree for a time. Steps 
back to look at his work.) There, that will do. (Listens) 
What is that? Did some one speak? (Listens again, 
then turns away.) 


(Dryad comes in sight from behind the oak.) 


Dryad Thank you, Rheecus. 

Rhecus Where are you? Who are you? 

Dryad Here I am, close by the oak. Do you not see 
me? 

Rhecus (aside) How lovely. What kind eyes she has! 
(To Dryad) Isee younow. But why do you thank me? 

Dryad 1am a dryad and this old oak is my home. 

Rhecus But if the oak fell you could find another home. 

Dryad No, Rheecus. I can live only as long as the tree 
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lives. When that dies I, too, must die. 
why I am grateful to you? 

Rhecus But I did so little. 

Dryad You saved my life. I shall reward you. 

Rhecus I wish no reward. 

Dryad But I shall give you something, so you may as 
well have that which you desire. Name it, Rhoecus. 

Rhecus (hesitates) Give me of your kindness and gentle- 
ness if you will. 

Dryad Your wish shall be granted. Go now, but re- 
turn an hour before sunset to receive your gift. Do not 
iorget the time. Good-bye. (Exit Dryad.) 

Rhecus Wait. Stay with me. (Looks and listens.) 
She has gone. I may as well go too. (Exit Rhecus.) 


Can you not see 





ScenE II — In the Village 


(Group of boys playing at one side of the stage. RhacuS 
enters and one of the boys meets him in the center of the 
stage.) 


Boy Where have you been, Rhcecus? 

Rhecus Oh, I have been walking in the forest. 
are you, doing? 

Boy We have all played with that strange lad and he 
has beaten every oneofus. Come and see what you can do. 


(Rhecus and Boy join the group. Rhecus plays with the 
Stranger, the rest look on.) 


Rhecus (aside) I wonder what the Dryad is doing now? 
Will she make me kind and gentle? 

Stranger You do not play any better than the other 
boys, Rhoecus. Why were they so sure that you could 
beat me? 


What 
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Boys Wake up, Rheecus, wake up! You will be beaten, 

Rhecus No, I shall not. Wait. 

Stranger (aside) He certainly is playing better. 

Rhecus I have won! I have won! 

Boys (together) Rhoecus wins! Rhoecus wins! Hur. 
rah! 

Stranger Let us try another game. You may not be go 
lucky next time. 


(They play. Enter Bee, buzzes about Rhecus’ head. He 
brushes it away. It soon returns, and is again brushed off.) 


Rhecus (striking at the Bee angrily) Go away, you horrid 
bee! You have made me lose my game. I will kill you if 
you come again. (Bee goes out slowly as if injured.) I have 
played enough. I am going home. (Looks at the sky) 
Oh, the Dryad, the Dryad! Shall Ibeintime? (Runs out,) 


ScENE III — At the Oak Tree 
(Enter Rhecus, panting, and rushes up to the tree.) 


Rhecus Where are you, Dryad? Come to me. For. 
give me. I will never forget again. (Listens) Let me 
see you—speak to you. Give me the kindness yoy 
promised me. (Listens.) 

Voice of Dryad Never again can you see me, Rheecus. 

Rhecus Forgive me. Come to me and make me good 
and kind like yourself. 

Voice I can never make you that. I sent the Bee to 
tell you the time. You did not heed his voice. You hurt 
him when he was kind to you. One who injures the help- 
less can never see me. Good-bye. 

Rhecus (stands and listens) 1 may as well go home. | 
have lost all by unkindness. (Walks off slowly.) 


A Post-Office in School 


Mildred Austin Shinn 
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Select a dark covered box with a light lining. The rugs are of colored paper. 


Cut out the windows with a sharp knife. Shelves and bins are cut from cardboard and covered 
Measure off the floor boards and mark with a lead pencil. with brown paper. The ink-well is of beads. 
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May Nature Study 


Margaret Bakenhus 


Gardening 
Motive 
To teach the children how to plan and lay out a garden 
practically; to give them an opportunity to care for 
flowers and vegetables; to prepare them for citizenship by 
teaching them the care of private and public property; 
to arouse in them a love for and pride in beautiful sur- 


roundings; to encourage accuracy, thrift, co operation; 
to encourage home gardening. 


Materials 


Glass jars; different kinds of soil; seeds; garden tools; 
stakes; cord; labels; cardboard for construction work; 
cutting, drawing and painting materials; modeling clay; 
seed catalogues; pictures of lovely gardens; rulers; yard- 
sticks; related stories and pictures. 


Points to be Developed 


1 What plants need 
Soil. 
Water. 
Sunshine for light and heat. 
Air. 
2 The Soil 
How soil is made. 
The different kinds of soil. 
How soil is helped by man. 
3 The Garden 
Plan of the garden. 
Beds, paths, borders. 
Preparation of the ground. 
Use and care of garden tools. 
Furrows. 
Planting. 
Planting the seed. 
Watering. 
Thinning and weeding. 
Friends and foes of the garden. 
Harvesting. 
Marketing vegetables. 
Preparation of vegetables for the table. 
How to group and arrange flowers. 
Blackboard record and diaries. 
4 The home garden. 


Related Work 


History and evolution of the plow. 
Iron. 

Coal. 

Pottery. 

Flax and cotton industries. 
Interesting history of some foods. 
Public markets. 

Canning industry. 

Child life on the farm. 

Work of Luther Burbank. 


What have people been doing outdoors since the cold 
days have gone? (Making gardens.) Have you ever made 
a garden? Would you like to make one? What kind of 
a garden would you make? Tell me about the nicest 
garden you have seen. Do you know what a dream 
garden is? Read descriptions of such imaginary gardens 
and show pictures. In the Ladies’ Home Journal of De- 
cember, 1915, may be found a colored picture of a dream 
garden by Maxfield Parrish. Tell how landscape garden- 
ers and architects dream 6ut their gardens before putting 
them on paper. If you can, borrow colored garden plans 
to show to the children. If convenient, take the class to a 
beautiful garden or park. Show pictures of formal gar. 


dens, sunken gardens, Japanese gardens. Show pictures 
of houses and yards before and after having been beauti- 
fied by growing things. The children may be asked to look 
for such pictures in old copies of women’s and garden ma va- 
zines. A visit to a truck farm at this time will be of help 
when planning the vegetable garden. Let the pupils ‘ind 
a spot on the schoolgrounds which they could make lovely 
with flowers. Ask them to find a place where they could 
make a vegetable garden. A plot 4 x 8 feet will answer 
if more ground is not available. After having found a 
place for a vegetable and flower garden, plan it with the 
children. Be sure to have a definite plan yourself so as to 
be able to direct the children’s planning to the best ad- 
vantage. 
Garden Planning 


1 Outline of garden 
Make a plan of the garden on the blackboard. Give 
the babies hektograph copies of it to fill in. 
Children who know how to use a ruler should draw the 
plan on paper. Be sure to draw on a scale: 
1 inch equals 1 foot. 
$ inch equals 1 foot. 
+ inch equals 1 foot. 


2 Selection of seeds 

Make a careful selection of seeds according to the size 
and location of the plot. Refer to seed catalogues 
and draw upon the children’s knowledge. Grow a few 
familiar things at first. Let the children consider: 

a The height of flowers. Seeds that produce the tall 
plants should be planted next to a fence or wall, with 
others decreasing in height toward the edges. In beds, 
the tallest flowers should be in the center, the lowest 
around the edges.. Very lovely beds may be had by 
planting only low growing flowers. 

b The flowers’ time of blooming. All flowers do not 
bloom at the same time. Plan so that some flowers 
will be in bloom during the whole season. 

c Harmony of colors. Let the children suggest com- 
binations of flowers and decide which flowers to group 
together. 

d How to screen ugly places. There may not be any 
such places on the school grounds, but the children 
may be able to use this knowledge at home. 

e For convenience the following list of flowers is given: 


Tallest Shorter Border 
Cosmos Snapdragon Sweet alyssum 
Tall nasturtiums Cornflower Candytuft 
Golden glow Phlox Dwarf nasturtiums 
Four o’clock Petunia Pansy 
Hollyhock Marigold Mignonette 
Sunflower Larkspur Forget-me-not 
Sweet peas Balsam Pinks 
Morning-glory Coreopsis Dwarf marigold 
Fox-glove Zinnia 

Poppy 
Salvia 
Sweet William 
Aster 
3 Beds 


Make the beds so that you can reach the center without 
stepping into them. To make a round bed on paper 
without a compass, tie a piece of string just in back 
of the pencil point. Measure the length of the radius 
on the string. Put a pin through the string at the 
end of the radius. Push this pin upright through the 
paper. Hold the pin firmly and swing the pencil the 
distance of the radius around the pin. When laying 
out a round bed in the garden use two stakes and a 
line for a compass. 
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917 4 Paths 
Main paths should be two or three feet wide. Narrower 
paths running at right angles to the main paths should 
be twelve or fifteen inches wide. 
5 A few simple plans 

tures Good suggestions for flower combinations may be found 
auti- in various seed catalogues. When the garden plans 
look have been drawn, let the children color theirs with 
1a a water colors or colored crayon. Color the blackboard 
help plan with colored chalk. 
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owest 1 Radishes 83 Carrots 5 Onions 7 Parsley 
id by 2 Lettuce 4 Beans 6 Beets 8 Flax 
The flax is planted for next year’s study of linen 
Oo not 
owers After the garden plans have been made and the seeds 
purchased, discuss what the little seeds need to grow into 
com- strong, healthy plants. In the March Nature Study of 
group awakening plant life the needs of plants were taken up and 
) experiments made. At this time briefly review what the 
e any children found out in the earlier work. Take up the food, 
ildren water, warmth, light and air needed by the seeds to grow. 


Let the children tell in which kind of soil their seedlings 
viven! grew best. 


The Soil 


n Do you know what soil is made of? Let us see if we can 

: find out. Put some garden soil into a Mason jar, cover 

‘tiums with water and shake well. Note how muddy the water 

gets. Pour the muddy water into a dish. Again put some 

clean water into the Mason jarand shake. Add this muddy 

water to the other. Continue this until the water in the 

jar will no longer be muddy, but quite clear. What do you 

Id find in the jar? (Sand.) When the muddy water has 

settled, look at the little particles floating on top. (Bits 

of leaves, stems, roots of plants.) Pour off the water. 

What do you find at the bottom of the dish? (Particles 

of clay or mud.) Let the clay dry. What does it look 

like now? Crumble it with your fingers. We have found 

. that our soil contains three things: sand, little pieces of 
ithout plants, and clay. 


paper Can you tell me where our soil comes from? Take the 
back Class to a place where men are digging, or let them tell what 
radius they discovered while watching men grading. Is the soil 
it the the same all the way down? What difference do you 
a Pe notice? 





1 The top dirt is dark and full of roots, stems, and leaves 
of plants. It is not very deep and easily scraped off. 





laying 
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2 Below the top soil is harder ground. It is not as 
dark as the other and is not easily scraped off. Men use 
picks to loosen it. 

3 Deeper down is rock. Men must explode it to loosen 
it. No matter where a hole is dug in the ground rock will 
be reached at last. In some places the soil forms only a 
thin layer on top of the rock, in others it is very deep, 
often several hundred feet deep. Tell about laying the 
foundations of immense skyscrapers — the depth gone down 
to place the piers. 

Have you ever seen rock without a covering of soil? 

What is the difference between rock and soil? Long 
ago there was no soil. Picture the world as it must have 
looked then. Tell of the forces that helped to break the 
rocks — heat, cold, frost, wind, water. Speak of the work 
of glaciers and rivers; of the tiny plants that grew in the 
crumbled rock and enriched it; of the roots that split the 
rocks apart; of the little animals that lived in the soil and 
helped to change it. 

In March the children found out the relative value of 
sandy soil, clayey soil and loam. In what kind of soil do 
we want to plant our seeds? Is the soil in our garden the 
kind of soil that will give our seeds the right kind of food? 
What can we do to make it full of good plant food? Discuss 
commercial fertilizers, humus and stable manure. 


Preparation of the Ground of the Garden 


Let the children do the fertilizing, spading and ‘raking. 
Teach them to use their bodies and to handle their tools 
so as to get the best results with the least efforts. Do not 
let any child overdo. Show the children how to place the 
tools on the ground so as to avoid accidents, and insist 
upon their obeying your directions. Appoint a head gar- 
dener. If you think it best, give certain groups of children 
certain plots to care for. 

Lay out the paths and beds after the ground has been well 
manured, thoroughly spaded and raked fine. Use yard- 
sticks to measure and stakes and heavy white twine to mark 
the beds. Insist upon accuracy. As in the planning, 
there are many opportunities for number work here. 


Furrows 


It is best to mark one furrow and plant the seed before 
making the next furrow. Stretch a twine line across the 
plot to help the little ones to get the furrows straight. If 
possible, have your furrows run north and south, thus giv- 
ing the plants more sunlight. The sun will shine on 
one side of the plants in the morning and on the other in the 
afternoon. If the rows run east and west, the tallest 
plants must be on the north side so that their shadow will 
not fall upon the other plants. 


Planting 


Specific directions for planting each kind of seed should 
be given, but a few general directions may be of help when 
the children make their gardens at home. 

1 Scatter fine seeds on the loose earth. Cover with a 
board and stamp them into the ground. 

2 Plant small flower seeds the depth of their greatest 
diameter. 

3 Plant larger seeds (nasturtiums) four times the depth 
of their largest diameter. 

4 Let the future growth of the plant determine the 
distance between each seed. Tiny seeds may develop 
into big plants. 

5 A safe time to plant seeds is when the leaves begin 
to show on the trees. 

Let the children make envelopes to hold the seeds they 
are to plant. Let them write brief directions for planting 
the seed on them. Teach the children to hold the package 
of seeds in the left hand so that the right hand will be free 
to do the planting. Below are a few directions that have 
helped second grade pupils in planting: 
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A Cut-Out Poster 


Radishes 
Make furrows one-half inch deep. 
Plant seeds one inch apart. 
Make furrows one foot apart. 


Onions 
Make a furrow one inch deep. 
Plant seeds one inch apart. 
Plant sets two inches apart. 
Make furrows eighteen inches apart. 


Morning-glories 
Make a furrow one-half inch deep. 
Plant seeds two inches apart. 
Press the soil firmly down. 
Thin four to six inches apart. 


Watering 


It is better to give plants a big watering once in a while 
than to give them a little drink often. Why? The best 
time to water plants is early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon when the sun is not sohot. Why? Discuss with 
the children and experiment to show the effect of careful 
cultivation upon the moisture in the ground. 


Thinning and Weeding 


Teach the children to take out small, weak plants and to 
leave the largest and sturdiest. By thinning out plants 
those that remain will have more food and moisture for the 
roots and more air and sunlight for the leaves. The re- 
sult? The best time to thin out plants is when the ground 
is wet. Do not throw away the good plants that have been 
thinned out — it might seem cruel to the children. Some 
child may be glad to transplant them at home. All weeds 
must be destroyed. When weeding, a box or basket in 
which to drop the weeds will save time. 





Friends and Foes of the Garden 


Let the children discover the friends and foes of their 
garden. It will mean more to them to watch an insect 
at work than anything you can tell them about this insect. 
Work out, if possible, the life history of the insects they have 
discovered. Teach them how to attract the friends and 
to destroy the foes. Insects may be caught, killed, spread 
and mounted by the children. Keep a list of the friends 
and foes found in the school garden or in the home garden. 


Friends Foes 
Honey bee Codling moth 
Ichneumon flies Tent caterpillars 
Lady bugs Cut worms 
Dragon flies Moths 
Caddis flies Cankerworms 
Toad Aphids 
Birds Certain beetles 
Scavenger beetle Rose slug 
Earthworm Squash bug 


Rats and mice 


Harvesting 


Let the children decide what is to be done with their 
crops. One first grade sold its crop of vegetables to buy a 
picture for the school-room. A second grade teacher sup- 
plied crackers, butter and salt, the children gathered lettuce 
from the garden and made dainty sandwiches, which they 
shared with the first and third grade pupils. 

Gardeners cut their flowers early in the morning wien 
it is cool, or at night. If cut at night, the flowers are kept 
in water. Cut flowers should be protected from strong light 
and heat. Why do gardeners cover their flowers with 
newspapers when taking them to the florist? Discuss with 
the children artistic arrangement of flowers. Show them 
that often there is more beauty in a single blossom than in 
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a bunch. Tell them about Japanese skill in grouping 
flowers. Talk about old-fashioned nosegays. Flower pots 
or vases may be made from modeling clay, dried, and painted 
inside and outside with enameled paint. They may be 
prettily decorated with silhouettes or cut-out pictures. 

Vegetables should be gathered early in the morning and 
should be protected from the sun. Why? The best truck 
farmers wash their vegetables and remove dead leaves from 
them. It would be interesting to follow travels of a crop 
of cabbages from the farm to the consumer. Discuss the 
value, convenience and saving to the consumer of public 
markets. 

If seeds are to be gathered, teach the children to collect 
those from the best developed plants. Why? Tell them 
that a good gardener puts his ground in order when the 
last crops have been gathered. The harvest is the reward 
— was it worth the time, work and love spent? Who re- 
ceived benefit from your garden? 


The Home Garden 


The final aim of the school garden should be the home 
garden. Encourage the children to make a garden at 
home, if it be only a tin can or box affair. If they learn 
to love and care for plants, they cannot help but be better 
neighbors and citizens. Let the pupils feel free to come 
to you for help in planning and caring for their gardens. 
The thought of getting an income from a garden may ap- 
peal to some children. Suggest crops to them that will be 
good sellers. A kitchen garden is a good investment, also 
a garden of herbs. A little girl who grew a parsley bed 
potted the parsley and realized a neat sum of money. 
Under the herbs that the housewife will buy are: 


Chives Pennyroyal 
Dill Peppermint 
Lavender Rosemary 
Marjoram Sage 
Mint Summer savory 
Parsley Thyme 

Record 


Cost of fertilizers and seeds. 

The kinds of seeds planted. 

When the seeds were planted. 

When they sprouted. 

Date of the first crop gathered. 

Date when the last crop was gathered. 

Total crop yielded. 

Friends of the garden and their work. 
Enemies of the garden and their destruction. 
Other observations. 


For the little children keep a record of the progress of the 
garden on the blackboard. To make it interesting illus- 
trate with drawings or cuttings. Older children may keep 
a garden diary. This, too, may be made more valuable 
by illustrations. Let the diaries record as much as possible 
individual observations. It is better for the child to record 
only a few observations he made himself than many made 
by others. If observations made by other children are 
recorded, let the fact be mentioned. Definite questions 
given to solve will help the children in making observations. 
Limit the time in which these observations are to be made 
and then call for reports. Be sure that the observations 
are accurate. Here are a few good questions for the class 
to solve: 

Do all seeds come up in the same way? 

What draws the bee to the flower? 

What evidence have you found of the work of earth- 
worms? 

What can you find out about the shapes of leaves? 

How does a ladybug work? 

Do plants ever move? 

When do flowers close their petals? 

How many birds can you count that help your garden? 
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Expression 
Sense training: Teach the children to know the seeds 
by sight, drawing attention to the color, size, form and 
surface. Let them describe a seed for the others to guess. 


“T am a little dark brown seed. 

I look like a quarter of a sweet-pea seed. 

You planted some of my brothers. 

You put them into the ground one-half inch deep. 

You planted them close to the back fence. 

I have many sisters, too. 

They are not as dark as I am. 

But they are round at one end and pointed at the other 
just like me. 

What is my name? (Morning-glory seed.) 


Place a number of seeds on a tray. Let one row of 
children look at the seeds and then run back to their seats. 
Now let them tell what kinds of seeds they saw. Older 
children may write their lists on the blackboard. 

Teach the children to know the seeds by touch. Let 
a row of children come to the front of the room and place 
their hands in back. Place a seed in the hand of the first 
child, let him feel of it and pass it on to the next child. Who 
knows the name of the seed that has been passed? As the 
children become familiar with the different seeds, pass two, 
then three or more seeds. They should be guessed in the 
order passed. This is good memory training. To make 
these games more interesting, add the seeds used in cook- 
ing — celery seed, mustard seed, pepper corns, allspice, 
rice, beans, barley, etc. Games testing the sense of smell 
and taste may be played. 

Draw, cut or paint garden tools. 

Make a garden table and bench of cardboard. 

With drawings or cuttings illustrate the different opera- 
tions in making and caring for a garden: fertilizing, spad- 
ing, raking, making the beds, furrows, paths; planting the 
seeds; watering; weeding and thinning; spraying; scare- 
crows; insect traps. 

Make a chart of garden friends. 
foes. 

Let the children compose stories to be written on the 
blackboard by the teacher. Here is a fine opportunity to 
teach the logical sequence of sentences. The class story 
may be based upon such topics as: 

How plants are like us. 

How plants are different from us. 

The life history of a radish. 

In a little book called “When Mother Lets Us Have a 
Party” is a chapter entitled “A Garden Party,” which has 
several good suggestions. 

Primary EpuCcATION for June, 1903, has a play called 
“An Old-fashioned Garden.” 


Make author of garden 


Stories 


Letters from a Little Garden — Mrs. Ewing 
Mary’s Meadow — Mrs. Ewing 
Our Field — Mrs. Ewing 

Johnny Appleseed 

Ceres 

The Daisy — Andersen 

The Pea Blossom — Andersen 
The Buckwheat — Andersen 
Clytie 

The Parable of the Sower — Bible 
Peggy’s Garden — Thaxter 


Pictures 


The Sower — Mullet 

The Man with the Hoe — Millet 
Going to Work — Millet 

Potato Planting — Millet 
Ploughing — Rosa Bonheur 
Blessing the Fields — Breton 

A Halt in the Oasis — Schreyer 
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Seat Work and Dictation Exercises 


Laura Rountree Smith 
"Book rights reserved) 


EFORE presenting the lessons tell the children a 
B little of the life of AZsop, the famous Greek story- 
teller. In Greek, AZsop means a*humped back, and 

. sop had this affliction. It is over four hundred 
years since the first English edition of sop’s Fables was 
rinted. 

The stories were told for a long time and handed down 
fom one to another before they were printed. 

The following lessons may be dictated to the class, writ- 
tn on the board, or on cards for children to use at their 
seats. , 

Lessons are given for the twenty days of the school month. 


I The Two Frogs 


The lake where two frogs lived was dried up one hot 
gmmer. They had to look for another home. 

They came to a deep well. 

One of the frogs said they had better jump in. 

The other frog said, “Wait a while; if it dried up how 
vould we get out of the well?” 


Fst DAY 

Write the story from memory. Draw the two frogs in 
their first home, on the lake. Draw a boat also on the 
lake. 


SeconD Day 
What season of the year was it? Name the four seasons. 
What did each frog say? Which was the wiser? 


TaD Day 
Model the two frogs and the well. 
about frogs. 


Write five sentences 


FourTH Day 
Cut and paste the frogs and the well, cut also a bucket 
and chain for the well, or a pump. 


frre Day 
Copy and illustrate: 


The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the well. 


Make a booklet shaped like a well, decorate it with cat- 
uils that grow by a pond, write the story of “The Two 
Frogs” inside. 

Copy in the booklet: 

“* Look before you leap.” 


II The Travelers and the Bears 


Two men went through a forest, and they agreed to stand 
byeach other in danger. A bear rushed out at them. One 
othe men climbed a tree and the other lay down as though 
lewere dead. The bear sniffed at the man on the ground 
and passed by him and went on. 

The other man came down from the tree and asked what 
the bear whispered as he passed. The other man said, 
‘He said not to trust a coward.” 


inst Day 
Cut and paste the men, the bear and the forest. 


Siconp Day 
Model the man up in the tree. 
(Answer in full sentences.) 
What did each man do when they met the bear? 
What did the bear do? What had the men agreed upon? 


Which man was a coward? Whatdidheask? What did 
theman upon the ground reply? 





TutrD Day 
Draw a bear in a cage. 
of the cage. 
Copy: “Bears do not hibernate in captivity.” 
“Hibernate,” means to lie inactive. 
Wild bears stay in their dens all winter. 
Bear cubs are very playful. 
Bears are fond of eating honey and bread. 


Make dotted lines for the bars 


FourtH Day 
Write the story from memory and illustrate it any wa 


you like. Make a list of five forest trees and five fruit 
trees. 
Firtu Day 


Write a short story about a Polar Bear and an Eskimo 
Boy. Write about a Circus Bear if you prefer, draw him 
on a stool, wearing a pointed cap. Make a booklet shaped 
like a bear cut double in the back. Write inside: 

“Tt is cowardly to desert a friend.” 


III River Fish and Sea Fish 


A large Pike was carried out to sea by a current. He felt 
himself above the Sea Fish and put on airs. One of the 
little Sea Fish said, ‘You value yourself at a great price, 
but if we come to market, I will be thought more of than 
you.” 


First Day 
Model the Pike and the Sea Fish. Write the names of all 
the fish you can. 


SECOND Day 
Write a short story about a Mermaid, a shell, seaweed, 

and acoralisland. Copy “The Mermaid,” from Tennyson, 
read the whole poem, if you can. 

Who would be 

A mermaid fair, 

Singing alone, 

Combing her hair, 

Under the sea, 

In a golden curl, 


With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne. 


Name everything you can found in the sea. 


TuirD Day 
Write full answers to the following: 
How did the Pike come to the sea? 
Why did he put on airs? 
What did the Sea Fish say? 
What did he mean? 
Draw or weave a fishing net. 


FourtH Day 
Model a fish on a platter. Write the story from memory. 
Write a list of words that rhyme with “fish,” and “‘sea.” 


FirtH Day 
Cut and paste a boy sitting on a wall, fishing. Make the 
can of bait and basket near. Draw a calendar to take 
home, write numbers on the sails of a ship. Copy: 
“Tt is foolish to put on airs.” 


IV The Cat and the Cock 


A cat caught a cock and wanted to eat him. The cat 
said, ‘No one can sleep in the morning when you crow so 
loudly; how can you defend yourself?” The cock replied | 


(Continued on page 327) 
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All in a Garden Fair 





An English Teacher 


HERE is nothing in which children are more inter- 

| ested than in watching growing plants. They are 

absorbed from the time of seed planting till the 

Fautumn — and their joy when their plants show 

signs of color and bloom is great. We are able in the 

playground to have window-boxes and large trays which 

are gay all the summer with flowers and are entirely tended 

by the children. So the making of this model gave special 
pleasure to our little garden lovers. 


Lesson Introduced 

Topical Talk. 

Clay Modeling. 
Drawing. 

Coloring and cutting out. 


Paper flower making. 
Reading. 


1 Topical Talk 


The large sand-table is used by each class in turn, and 
when the children were told that it was their turn to have 
the sand-table they were asked to make suggestions. 


QOor WON 








é 





Bacx of Butterfly, Showing How Wire Was Fastened by Paper and Paste 


Many volunteered ideas and finally one was chosen ip 
which flowers, butterflies and bees could find a place. As 
the summer had come it was quite appropriate to the 
season. Teacher then drew a large oblong on the board 
to represent the sand-table. At the children’s suggestion 
the center was to be a flower bed with a path encircling it. 
The sides were to be flowers with shrubs behind and a place 
for the beehives in front. Children having previously 
had a nature study lesson on bees could see that the bees 
would frequent the flowers to get their honey, food etc. 


Plan of Garden 
1 Shrubs 2 Gravel Path 3 Central Flower Bed 4 Flowers 5 Bee Hives 














The flower bed was bordered with cowrie shells, and the 
path made of tiny stones brought by the children. 


2 Clay Modeling 


This lesson was utilized to make the beehives. A small 
model from the museum was placed in front and children 
copied it. While making this a little talk took place on 
What Goes On Inside the Hive, viz., cell-making, feeding 
grubs, making honey, bee bread, etc. 

The best hives were chosen and put aside carefully to 
dry before being used. 


3 Drawing 


As so many flowers were needed for the garden in one or 
two drawing lessons, poppies, sunflowers, etc., were drawn. 
These were then cut out and mounted on wires. 


4 Coloring and Cutting Out 


The bees and butterflies were first hektographed and 
then colored by children and afterwards cut out. Great 
care was needed in the manipulation of the bees because they 
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were so tiny. They also were fastened on wires in order 
to stand up. 


5 Paper Flower Making 


Children were given pieces of reel wire, odd scraps of 
colored tissue paper and palettes with a little paste. They 
prdught flowers from their own little gardens at home and 
were told to try to copy them. The result was exceedingly 
good, the flowers presenting a gay appearance. 


6 Reading 


A short reading lesson in connection with the Sand-table 
Model took place. Easy sentences were printed on the 


blackboard and read by children. 


A Butterfly Border for May or June 
— 
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We have a garden. 

It looks very pretty. 

The butterflies, flowers and bees make it look very gay. 

We have all helped to make it. 

What shall we call it? 

It might be called “Summer,” but we shall choose “All 
in a Garden Fair” for the title. 

The background was added, a house was cut out and 
colored by a child and the teacher added the flowers, etc. 
Butterflies were pasted on and the sand-table was complete. 

It was placed in the Hall, to the delight of the little 
makers, for now the children from other classes had an 
opportunity of admiring the skilful handwork — while the 
subject provided material for interesting conversation 
lessons and Nature Talks. 
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How to Teach the Retarded Child 


Francesca A. Henke 


A Daily Program 


Two Crasses, A AND B 














A. M. Mon. TUES. WED. THURS. Fri. 
Opening Opening Opening Opening Opening 
9:00- 9:30 exercises* exercises exercises exercises ~ exercises 
9:30-10:00 A. readt B. read A. read B. read A, read 
10: 00-10:30 B. read A.read_ B. read A. read B. read 
10: 30-10: 45 Recess Recess Recess Recess Recess 
10: 45-11: 00 Sing Sing Sing Sing Sing 
11: 00-11: 30 A.number B. number A. number B. number A. number 
11: 30-12:00 Special f Special Special Special Special 
P. M. 
1:30-2:00 A. read B. read A. read B. read — 
an 
:00-2:30 B. read A.read B.read A.read _ spelling bee 


wo to to 


: 30-3: 00 Language || Language Language Language {Sones 


Songs 
:00-3:30 Special{ Special Special Special Pictures 





*Sing greeting song, “‘Good-morning to All,” “Father, we thank 
Thee for the night.” A morning talk daily on attendance, absence, 
tardiness; cleanliness of person, clothes, school, home; the weather; 
hot, warm or cold, fair, cloudy, rain, snow, etc.; honesty, thrift; 
local events or any interesting subject adapted to the mentality of the 
retarded pupils. 


RECREATION = a quarter hour recess outdoors, and a rest period of a 
minute or two every half hour during the day; every child stands: all 
windows are opened top and bottom; an action song may be sung 
or simple gymnastics may be given. 

Such regular rest-periods have led my pupils year after year to work 
steadily, no laziness, and the pure air prevents restlessness. I permit 
nervous or active children to do much manual labor, erasing black- 
boards, etc.; it relieves them. 


t “ Reading” During the morning period I teach phonetics, and oral 
“thinking” language in the afternoon, until pupils are proficient, as 
I mention elsewhere, to begin to read fluently and with understanding 
so that they can reproduce what they have read. 


t “Special” During this period I help (and some brighter pupils 
assist) individually pupils most retarded in any study. It pays. 


|| “Zamguage” Oral reproduction mentioned elsewhere. 


“Bee” Number and spelling “matches”: pupils stand in line; 
those in error take seat; the best boy and girl are given merit (*) against 
name on blackboard. 


Occupation 


Seat Occupations are: (1) Writing with lead pencil, 
colored crayon or pen and ink, copying from the blackboard, 
from slips or from reading and phonetic books. (2) Draw- 
ing: from blackboard, books, free-hand work or tracing 
around tablets. (3) Paper folding, cutting and mounting. 
(4) Boxes of figures to lay on desk or large cardboard (which 
may be brought to teacher’s desk for correction) -thus: 


13 | + /21=15] 


(5) Boxes filled with letters to copy, first from blackboard 
and books, then arrange spelling or original sentences with 
given words thus: 


|blojo|k 








[A [blofofk| fils! lofn] [aj [cfhjalijr| 


Similar letters or figures may be purchased from the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston and Chicago, or may be made 
by teacher and older scholar’s assistance by hektographing 
on heavy manila paper. Five capital letters and twenty 
small letters form a goodly number for each child’s desk 
a these boxes are kept in pupils’ desk and used once a 

y. 
Some educators advocate sewing, basketry, etc., as oc- 
cupations for retarded pupils. I have studied and used 
sewing, basketry of various kinds, string work, bent iron 
(Venetian) work, etc., but in our school with large classes 


and pupils from nine to sixteen years of age, who could not 
read nor count after three or more years in the grades here 
or out of town, I deemed it advisable to give them as much 
drill in the three R’s as possible, to confine myself to my 
above-mentioned occupations entirely, and to recommend 
school gardening for all, and cooking for the older girls, 
these two occupations being of direct money-value to 
such old retarded pupils. 





Visiting Schools 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


Grown-up Conversation 


ENTERED one room to find the class with work all 

put away waiting expectantly for what was coming 

next. From their faces it was evidently going to be 

something they liked very much. “We are just going 
to have what we call “Grown-up Conversation,” said the 
teacher with a smile, and I felt as eager and expectant as 
the children. 

The teacher explained that in this kind of lesson the 
children had three privileges not usually allowed in school- 
room conversation: they were not obliged to raise their 
hands, they were not confined to any one topic, and they 
made the comments instead of the teacher. 

Each child was allowed to speak as many times as he 
pleased, only he was reminded that people who monopolized 
conversation and talked too much were usually considered 
bores. The idea of the lesson was a sort of training for 
conversation in society—a natural talking things over 
as grown people do. 

The great rule to be observed carefully was that each 
child must wait his chance to speak and not interrupt 
others. 

The teacher started the conversational ball rolling by 
relating an incident which might easily have been an acci- 
dent which she had observed on the way to school. 

This immediately called forth several other tragic inci- 
dents seen by different children, and the following topics 
touched upon in that short lesson were jotted down by me. 


Safety First Signs in Cars. 
A Drowning Accident. 
Skill in Swimming. 
First Aid to the Injured in Drowning. 
A Professional Diver Observed. 
An Incident of Treasure Recovered by Deep Sea Diving, 
A Burglary. 
An interesting story book read along these lines: 
A Book About a Sea Voyage. 
Vacation at the Seashore. 
Other Vacation Trips. 
Baseball Fun at Home. 
A New Bicycle Instead of a Vacation. 


And the children seemed as eager and interested at the 
end of the lesson as at the beginning. 

The teacher did almost no talking, only interjecting an 
occasional remark or suggestion when too many incidents 
of a similar nature were being given. 

The children seemed brim full of things they wished to 
say and a large proportion of the class took part in the 
exercise, some several times. Several times two or three 
would start to speak at once, but with a polite “Excuse me” 
they showed they were living up to the idea of grown-up 
conversation. They laughed at the amusing incidents, 
made various comments on each others’ experiences, and 

(Continued on page 327) 
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Correlating Scissors Cutting 














ming . 
to be Bessie Dixon : 
going OW rapidly time flies! Vacation draws near. nationality was cut and capitalization was not forgotten. ; 
d the H While thinking of vacation, we took asecond im- _ Ifa regular spelling poster is made, the words flag, peace, ; 
nt as aginary trip to Japan so that we might help cele- mother, carnation, white and red should appear thereon. ; 
brate the Flag Festival, a holiday in honor of the In number work, the remainder of the four and six tables : 
n the boys. In fact, it is their birthday celebration, for all the was developed and these two tables, completed, were shown : 
chool- boys and girls of Japan have the same birthday, regardless in poster form. i 
their J of the dates of birth. The girls’ birthday is the third of The nature poster can show the different birds in the 
| they |} March when the Feast of Dolls takes place. The boys’ locality. These bird pictures may be purchased from 
birthday is the fifth of May at Flag Festival time. Pre- some company, cut out by the youngsters and pasted on 
er ~ paratory to this celebration, we reviewed our Japanese the poster. Below should be written this verse: : 
‘dered poster which we made in March. ee ot All the birds have come again, 
At this time, a unique poster was made. We showed a Come with joyous singing. 
ng for | Japanese street at Flag Festival season. There were bam- Through the meadows and the woods . 
» Over F boo poles from which floated banners and paper fish. (These Hear their voices ringing. i 
fish are made double and open at the head. The wind How did the parents regard this line of work? They { 
teach Bf enters this opening and the fish look as if they were swim- were deeply interested. Many bought paper and paste so 
errupt § ming in the air.) The boys shown marched through the that posters might be made for them or for some one dear 
streets carrying flags and swords. There were toy soldiers to their children. 
ng by § for their amusement too. Let us summarize a few points. Children were taught 
; We were back in our own country in time to observe to use their eyes and hands, we had material for reviews, 
a Mother’s Day and Peace Day. A poster symbolizing information thus gained was retained, the little tots took 
c mc § each was made. great pride in the exhibition and could talk intelligently 
topics We observed Frank Dempster Sherman’s birthday. A to “grown ups” concerning each poster on exhibit, and 
>y me. | poster was made and the poems chosen were: “Daisies,” parents saw that the children had learned many things 
“Shadow Children” and “A Funny Fellow.”’ other than the three R’s. But the interest manifested by 
In language, we reviewed all of the old posters, ihen those parents was worth much tome. I found results very 
worked out a correlated geography, spelling and language gratifying and I am sure other teachers will find this to be 
poster. Cuttings were made of Dutch, Swiss, Japanese, true. I trust the suggestions offered have proved helpful 
Chinese, Eskimo and Indian children. The name of each to many of my co-workers in the educational field. 
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Ten Lesson Outlines in Number Work 


I 


My little band of workers had a formidable array of 
enemies to meet and conquer in the shape of the numbers 
1-100. We therefore devised various means to make the 
battle an easy one which would end in a joyous victory. 
Our first engagement began with the numbers, 1-10. In 
preparation thereof, I cut three dozen rabbits from white 
outing flannel, marking each with a number in black ink. 
I then drew Mamma Zero, a big mother rabbit, and her 
family of ten on the blackboard, illustrating the following 
remarks with which I introduced them to my class: 

“This is Baby One, blinking in the sun; over yonder is 
Bunny Two, slyly winking at you; here is Bunny Three, 
nibbling grass by the tree; see! there’s darling Bunny Four 
whose little feet are sore; Hopping Bunny Five is very 
much alive; just look at Bunny Six with his naughty pranks 
and tricks; there is pious Bunny Seven looking up to 
heaven; over by the gate is little Bunny Eight; loudly 
snoring in the pine sleeps big Brother Nine; close beside 
him in the pen is jolly Brother Ten.” 

As the bunnies were introduced, I wrote their names be- 
neath their pictures. Following the introduction, I dis- 
tributed the white rabbits and each child pinned one on 
his breast. Our work then became play. We imperson- 
ated “Mamma Zero” and her family as they had been 
illustrated; played “Spin the Plate,” “Hide-and-Seek,” 
and other :games, in all of which the rabbit names were 
used instead of the children’s. After ten minutes of this 
play, the numbers, 1-10, had become old friends. 


II 


The children enjoyed the rabbits so much, I used the 
same general plan in presenting the ‘“‘teens.’’ Fortunately, 
I succeeded in getting nine chocolate candy mice which 
I substituted for the rabbits. On the side of each, with the 
aid of a pen-knife, I cut out the chocolate surface in the 
figures I desired, thereby marking each mouse with a white 
number. Father Mouse was 11, Mother Mouse 12, and, 
needless to say, their seven children were the Tiny Teens. 
As there is always a cat in a crowd of mice, we soon found 
one among our boys. When he failed to give the name of 
the mouse he caught, somebody else took his place. The 
cloak closet became a mouse-trap in which the more enter- 
prising mice often stuck their inquisitive noses. The only 
escape from this was to name and identify the whole mouse 
family. At the conclusion of the game, I presented the 
candy mice to the children who were able to give correctly 
the names of the bunnies and mice. 


A ball game next engaged our attention. A red ball with 
the Figure 2 plainly written upon it, and 9 ordinary rubber 
balls each of which had been numbered, the numbers run. 
ning from 1 to 9, formed our equipment this time. I began 
the frolic by throwing the red ball to a nearby pupil. He 
in turn took my place and asked number 3 to pitch his ball 
to him. When number 3 had complied, number 2 held 
both balls up before the class so as to make the number 23. 
The first one who answered correctly was entitled to the red 
ball. His predecessor then took his seat and ball 3 was 
thrown to him by the new owner of the red ball. The game 
then progressed as before and we found ourselves becoming 
enthusiastic “fans.” — 


Deciding that too much play was not good for us, we 
began the serious business of house-building. By means 
of drawing paper and a little paste, we each constructed 


ten commodious dwellings, warranted not to leak and per. 
fectly airtight. These we arranged on our desks as a city 
block, and as it was 30th street, all the houses were num. 
bered accordingly. By and by, the postman came along 
and delivered tiny letters which belonged to the inmates 
of these homes. Some few of these missives traveled to the 
Dead Letter Offices, but most of them finally reached their 
destination. es 


A visit to the five and ten cent store furnished me with 
the inspiration and material for my next step in number 
work. While there, I bought nine lovely toy ducks anda 
big basin for them to swim in. I was sure the sight of 
these dignified duckies disporting themselves in their native 
element of water would add charm to my arithmetic lesson 
and the dry facts concerning the “forties” would be dry 
no longer. Of course the big drake was Father Forty, who 
was a widower — the lightning having killed Mother Forty 
— but she had left him nine healthy, lively children. Such 
queer children they were, for, unlike other little folks, when 
asked their names, they always put Father’s name, Forty, 
before their own. 

VI 


In order to do our small share toward ‘“ Preparedness,” 
we organized the 50th regiment, each member of which 
was given a number in 50. Trench digging and camp life 
on the sand table, followed by long marches and elaborate 
drills, became the order of the day. 


VII 


The 60s were introduced by means of the telephone. | 
installed a toy one in my room, using my desk as central 
office. The children were told to phone to various places, 
at first using the numbers in 60. Our telephone directory 
consisted of simple blackboard illustrations of familiar 
local groceries, markets and residences, with phone numbers 
attached. This method made it possible to review all the 
numbers learned so far. 


VIII 


Early this morning we decided to take a day off and go 
fishing. The boys were delighted to make our fishing tackle 
—a line, pole and a crooked pin formed the outfit — and 
the big basin was brought into use again. Dozens of baby 
fishes were thrown into the water and the fun began. 
Every youngster’s aim was to catch nine “Seventy Fish” 
in order to have a string to take home to dinner. 


IX 


The children cut out “piggies” this morning to their 
hearts’ content. I then gave them straws sufficient to 
build ten little pig pens on their desks. Each pen was 
occupied by a scion of the house of Eighty and of course 
every fellow had his name engraved upon his door plate. 


Xx 


The last lesson of this series very fittingly ended witha 
railroad journey. The railroad line extended from the 
town of Ninety” to the city of “One Hundred” and there 
were nine stops ‘betwéen these two stations. Different 
colored tickets for different places along the line were sold 
to the children. Many visits were made to these small 
towns. The rows of desks became the coaches and a con" 
a and engineer were appointed to make the game more 
realistic. 
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Problems for the Grocery Store 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind., Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


How to Conduct a Grocery 
Store 


Answers to Inquiries 


So many teachers write us asking where to obtain material 
for the grocery store. We explained that in the September 
jsue of this magazine. In case you have mislaid that 
sumber, the Educational Foundations Magazine Company, 
93 East 27th St., New York City, will probably be glad to 
snd empty cartons, sufficient for any store. Toy tele 
hones, cash registers and pads can be bought from the 
Ten Cent stores or be brought by the children from horre. 
Toy money may be obtained from the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, or any other School Supply House. Counters in this 
city were made by our vocational and manual training 
classes. They could be made by some interested parent. 
Suggestions for the arrangement of stock in the school- 
room can be found in the illustration accompanying these 
articles. 

Exact details of a grocery store lesson are asked for by 
the teachers writing us, therefore we offer the following sug- 
gestions : 

One pupil as a salesman enters the room. He carries a 
suitcase, in reality a wooden case containing sample bottles 
of cocoa beans, cocoa butter, cocoa and chocolate. As he 
enters the store he says, “Good-morning; is the proprietor 
a 

Proprietor Lam he. What can I do for you? 

Salesman I am representing the Chocolate Com- 
pny. Have you time to see some of my goods? 

Proprietor Yes. 

Salesman In this bottle we show the cocoa bean just as 
tcomes from the cocoa palm tree. (He picks up the second 
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sample.) In this we have the cocoa butter, which is the 
fat pressed out of the cocoa bean. In this bottle you see 
the cocoa after the beans have been crushed between hot 
rollers run by machinery. (He then tells the different prices 
of the cocoa and chocolate.) Would you like to take an 
order? Our goods are absolutely pure and unadulterated. 

Proprietor Vl try them. Send me — 10 cans of the 
25 cent cocoa, 6 cans of the 15 cent cocoa, 10 cakes of the 
5 cent chocolate and 20 cakes of the 10 cent chocolate. 
What will that amount to? 


(The salesman repeats each item after the proprietor, giving 
the cost of each, then the cost of the whole. The pupils at 
their desks write the order with the salesman, correcting him 
if he makes a mistake. The order blanks would appear.) 





10 cans cocoa at .25 $2.50 


wh. 15 90 | 

10 cakes chocolate .05 A 

_ ™ 10 2.00 | 
¥ } 
$5.90 


Salesman Your bill is $5.90. Thank you for your order. 


Another type of lesson is: 

Let one pupil pretend he is the teacher. He may say, 
“See how many articles you can get for 50 cents; for 75 
cents; for $1.00. 

The rest of the children make out bills showing what ars 
ticles could be bought for those prices. 

BERTHA TOWER 
KATHERINE HARTLE 
LARENE TRAVERS 
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Games for the 
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Month of May 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


May brings songs of birds in trees, 
Little nests among the leaves, 
Swinging, swaying in the breeze. 
Little birds within one sees. 


At this season of the year the children enjoy playing 
games out-of-doors in the sunshine and fresh air. It takes 
a very little time to march quickly out to the playground 
and back again after the game. And as all the windows 
and doors are opened during this time the air in the room 
is completely changed. . 

However, all these games may be played in the room if 
it is not convenient to play out under the bright blue sky. 


A Game of Imitation 


If this is played in the room the children stand in rows 
in the aisles, but if out in the playground they like to form 
a large circle or stand in rows as in the illustration. 

One child is chosen to stand at the front. If a girl is 
chosen the children all sing or repeat the following: 


Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that? 

Do this way, and that way, do this way, and that way, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that? 


At the words, “Do this way,” etc., the child shows some 
motion which the children imitate as all finish the words, 
and then repeat. 

If a boy is chosen the word “lassie” is changed to “lad- 
die.” 

A different child should be chosen to show each different 
movement for the children to imitate. 

Some of the motions that may be shown are clapping, 
shaking the hands from the wrists, swinging arms, bowing 
right and left, riding rocking-horse, etc. Very often the 
lassie or laddie chosen will originate quite good motions, 
or combinations of motions. 

This is particularly good for a short game period between 
lessons, as every child is given physical exercise as well as 
lessons in attention and promptness in following. 


The Farmyard Game 


Children like very much to represent animals, especially 
when they are at least somewhat familiar with the appear- 
ance and habits of the animals which they are representing. 
Froebel said, ‘‘ What the child imitates he begins to under- 
stand.”’ These games have been used with this thought 
in view, as well as to illustrate talks and lessons about the 
various domestic animals. 

The children form a large, hollow square, to represent 
the farmyard, two or four children forming the gateway. A 
number of children are chosen to represent the different 
animals. These children pass either to a corner or into the 
hallway, and there they confer with the teacher as to the 
animals which they are to represent. This is necessary to 
avoid confusion later. 

Then, one at a time, they enter the farmyard through 
the gateway, and imitate the motions and sounds of the 
various animals which they are representing. 

The cow moos, the horse neighs, the sheep ba-a, the lambs 
ma-a, the hen clucks, the chickens peep, etc. 

The first child to tell the name of the animal represented 
may tell what he thinks the animal is saying, or he may 
be one of the children, to represent an animal in the next 

ame. 

. After the animals are all in the farmyard the children 
sing the following, using the tune of “Good-morning to 
You,” repeating for the third line of the second part. 


O see the gate! It opens wide, 
Quick now, children? look inside. 


As the children sing about each animal the child repre- 


senting that one runs around the farmyard andflgives the 
sounds in the song. 


The pretty horses past us run 
Neigh, neigh, ne’gh, neigh. 

The little pigeons in the sun 
Coo, coo, coo, coo. 

The sober cows all watch the fun, 
Moo-00, moo-oo. 


The little lambs are crying now. 
Maa-aa, maa-aa. 

The dog joins in with bow, wow, wow, 
Bow-wow, bow-wow. 

The old sheep’s standing by the plow 
Baa-aa, baa-aa. 


The ducks are swimming round and réund, 
Quack, quack, quack, quack. 

The mother hen a worm has found 
Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck. 

The chickens run across the ground, 
Peep, peep, peep, peep. 


Just see the turkey strutting by. 
Gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble. 

The pigs are grunting in their sty, 
G r-ump, grr-ump. 

The rooster from his perch on high, 
Cock-a-doo-dle-doo. 


The game may end by simply closing the gate and sing- 
ing: 
Now close the gate so high and wide, 
And leave them there all safe inside. 


By very small children the imitating of the motions and 
cries of the different animals may be given as the following 
more simple words are used: 

Out in the barnyard hear that clatter, 

Come let us see what is the matter. 
“Cackle, cackle, cackle,” says the old red hen, 
“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” says the turkey then, 
“‘Baa-ba,” says the old black sheep, 
“Bow, wow, wow,” says the dog in his sleep. 


Chicken Game 


One of the larger children is chosen to represent the 
mother hen, and five or six smaller children represent the 
chickens. The hall, or cloak-room, or even several chil- 
dren forming a square, may represent the house where a 
child is chosen to dwell. 

The children sing, using the tune of ‘Coming Thro’ the 
Rye”’: 

See the chickens round the gate, 
For their morning portion wait; 

Fill the basket from the store, 

Open wide the cottage door; 

Throw out crumbs and scatter seed, 
Let the hungry chickens feed; 

Call them now, how fast they run, 
Gladly, quickly, every one. 


At the fourth line the door opens and a child comes out 
with a real or imaginary basket, calls the hen and chickens, 
and throws out imaginary crumbs to them. 

The child then calls out to the hen and chickens: 


Mother hen and little chick, 

Come now to me, quick, quick, quick! 
I have meal and corn and wheat; 

Hen and chicks, now come and eat. 


While they are feeding, and the mother hen is clucking, 
while the little chickens are peeping, the children continue 
their song: 

Eager, busy hen and chick, 

Every little morsel pick; 

See the hen with yellow brood, 

To her young how kind and good; 
With what care their steps she leads; 
Them, and not herself she feeds; 
Picking here and picking there, 
Where the sweetest morsels are. 
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The hen clucks almost continually to call her chickens 
to her, and they all run around with her, while the children 
- As she calls, they flock around, 

Bustling all along the ground. 

When their daily wanderings cease, 
And at night they rest in peace, 

All the little tiny things 

Nestle close beneath her wings; 
There she keeps them soft and warm, 
Free from fear, and free from harm. 


The chickens nestle close beneath the mother hen’s wings 
and all go to sleep as the children repeat the last stanza 
softly, and the child goes back into her house again. 

After a moment of silence some child will be delighted 
to be chosen to call out, ‘ Cock-a-doo-dle-doo.” 

At this the mother hen and the chickens all wake again. 

If this is played out-of-doors, instead of repeating, it may 
be continued as: 


The Hen, Fox and Farmer Game 


Different children are chosen to represent the mother 
hen and the chickens. One child represents the fox, and 
another the farmer. 

The hen and chickens are walking around the yard when 
the fox creeps out from some hiding place and runs after 
the chickens. They scamper in every direction while the 
mother hen clucks loudly and tries to gather them into 
the chicken coop. This coop has been previously formed 
by a number of children forming a circle or enclosing a 
corner of the yard. 

After a little time the boy chosen to represent the farmer 
rushes out and chases the fox away. If the fox has already 
caught a chicken, he tries to escape with it. The chickens 
reaching the shelter of the coop are safe. 

If the farmer catches the fox, he chooses the next garre, 
or his part in this game another day. If the fox escapes, 
he has the choice. 


Good-night and Good-morning Game 


The children all sing any lullaby or evening song, or the 
following Good-night Song, to the tune of ‘“ Annie Laurie,” 
repeating the last two lines: 


All good-night, all good-night, 
Stars are shining still and bright, 
In the sky so dark and far, 
Twinkle, twinkle silver star, 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night, 
All good-night, all good-night. 


One little girl is chosen to be the sleeping child. She 
curls up in the big chair, and nods sleepily while the different 
animal pets come to say “good-night” to her, and the 
children not chosen to represent the different animals re- 
peat or sing the following: 


The Pets’ Good-Night 
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The dog runs to her, barks, and then runs"off to a corner 
and goes to sleep, too. 
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Then: 


Two fluffy little pussies with a creep, creep. creep, 
Come to see if little May is asleep, sleep, sleep. 


The two pussies creep up to little May, and after me-ow- 
ing their good-nights, they creep off to their corner and go 
to sleep. 

Then the others follow in turn as the children sing for 
them. 


Three pretty little lambkins with their bleat, bleat, bleat. 
Come to see if little May is asleep, sleep, sleep. 


Next in turn: 


Four brown and white bunnies with a leap, leap, leap, 
Hop to see if little May is asleep, sleep sleep. 


And after these: 


Five white geese from the little pond so deep, deep, deep, 
Wade to see if little May is asleep, sleep, sleep. 


Behind the geese run: 


Six little yellow chickens with a peep, peep, peep, 
Run to see if little May is asleep, sleep, sleep 


And as a last refrain the children sing: 


All the little farmyard friends away so softly creep, 
When they see that little May is asleep, sleep, sleep 


While all are sleeping the children sing the second stanza 
of the “Good-night Song”: 


Sweetly sleep, sweetly sleep, 

God our Father watch will keep 
O’er all children snug and warm, 

All His creatures safe from harm, 
O’er the birdies, “peep, peep, peep,” 
Sweetly sleep, sweetly sleep. 


After a brief rest one child, who has been chosen to repre- 
sent the cuckoo, calls loudly, and repeats his calls at the 
right places in the following which the children all repeat: 

Awake, little sleepers, 

Awake, little sleepers, 
Shake sleep from your eyes, 

The stars are quickly fading 
The sun is in the skies. 

Wake up! Wake up! 

The cuckoo calls you up! 

Wake up! Wake up! 

The cuckoo calls you up! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

The cuckoo calls you up! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


Little May and all her pets waken. The animals all give 
their calls together, and little May calls out “‘Good-morning, 
all.” 

Then she sings the following song, using the tune of 
“Good morning, Merry Sunshine”’: 

Good-morning, little playmates, 
I’m glad you’ve waked so soon, 


We’re ready now for play again 
Both morn and afternoon. 


I’m sorry that I went to sleep, 
Ju t as we all were playing, 

I really could not keep awake, 
To hear what you were saying. 


Come doggie, pussies, chickens small, 
Come rabbits, geese and lambkins. 

We'll run around the barnyard all, 
And see who first the race wins. 


In this race around the yard or room the rabbits hop, the 
geese waddle, and the others run like the animals which 
they are representing. 


Flying Birds 


The children may form a circle or they may remain in 
their seats. One child is chosen to represent a bird. The 


(Continued on page 331) 
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For the Story Hour 
































LONG time ago, there dwelt a father and mother 
whose little daughter was as beautiful as the sun- 


The Matsuyama Mirror 
light itself. 


A JAPANESE TALE 
But one day, the father was called to the city 


where the king dwelt, and so was forced to say good-bye to 
this beautiful daughter for the first time in her short life. 

Now the child’s mother had never been away from home 
in all her life; and so when the father went so far away, she 
was frightened. She was sure some dreadful thing would 
happen to him, and still she was very proud; for he was 
the first man from that town who had ever been called 
by the king to the great city. 

At last the time came for the father to come back. The 
fond mother, as mothers in all ‘time have done, dressed 
herself and the beautiful child in their very prettiest dresses 
and together they waited his coming. 

By and by he came; and he brought with him many 
presents for both mother and child, and besides, he had 
marvelous stories to tell of the wonderful far off city. 

“T have brought you a most strange present,” said he 
to his wife. “It is called a mirror — something we have 
never had in our village, and I think no one of us ever even 
heard of one before.” 

Then he gave the little box to his wife, saying, ‘Tell me 
what you see.” She opened it. There lay a piece of 
shining metal. It was ornamented with frosted silver 
carved in birds and flowers. “How beautiful!” said the 
wife. “How it shines! and how beautiful the birds and 
flowers are!” 

“Look closely into it,” said the husband, “and tell me 
what else you see.” 


/ 


The good wife raised it and looked into it. 

“Why!” she cried, “I see a beautiful woman’s fay 
How her eyes shine; and what a bright, shining face gh 
has. And her lips are moving as if she were talking. Ang 


— how strange! she has a dress of blue exactly like mf 


own!” 

How the husband laughed. How proud he was that 
knew something no one else in the village knew! 

“Dear wife,” said he, ‘‘it is your own beautiful face yo 
see; it is your own laughing eyes; for this is a mirror an 
it shows everything that is held before it.” ' 

” “How wonderful!” was all the amazed wife could say. 
and all day long she and her little daughter looked inty 
the mirror and laughed and talked with it. 

But after awhile the mother thought, ‘How vain I an! 
I am very foolish.” 


And she hid the mirror away and never allowed hersej# i 


to take even one tiny peep into it. 

Years passed away; the little child had grown to be, 
young woman as beautiful as her own mother. Indeed 
she was so exactly like her mother that people could hardly 
tell them apart except that one was a little older than the 
other. 

But one day the good mother grew very ill. She kney 
that she had only a few hours to live, and her heart was 


very heavy to think that her dear child would soon forget i 


her. 


So she took the little mirror out from its hiding place and §, 


called the daughter to her. 


“‘Dear child,” said she, “I am going away to leave yoy, 
’ ? ’ 


But here is a little mirror. Promise me that every mon. 
ing and night you will look into it, for you will see me there 
and then you will know that I am watching over you al. 


ways. When you are happy you will see that I am happy; F 


? 


and when you are sad you will see that I am sad with you.’ 

Then the mother died and the child was left alone with 
her father. 

But she was not sad, for she had the wonderful mirror, 
Every night and morning she looked into it and saw her 
mother’s face looking up into hers. 

Every night she told the face in the mirror all that had 
happened during the day; and the mother spoke back al- 
ways, though she could not hear what she said. 

Whenever she had joyous news to tell, the mother’s face 
was always joyous, when she had sad news to tell, the 
mother’s face was always filled with sad sympathy. 

So the child lived on, growing sweeter and lovelier every 
day; for she thought always only such thoughts as she 
would like her mother to see, and did only those things 
that her mother would like to know she had done. 


“Dear mother’s face grows kinder and sweeter every day,” * 


said she to her father one day. 

The father’s eyes filled with tears. “Yes, dear child,” 
said he, “it does; and your own face grows every day 
more like your mother’s. And it will be so always so long 
as you are good and true.” 

One day a handsome young prince came riding through 
the town. ‘Who is that lovely maiden?” said he, as he 
passed the home of this sweet young woman, “for never 
in my life have I seen a face so lovely. Would that she 
might dwell with me in my palace and be my princess!” 

And so it came about that one day the beautiful daughter 
left her father’s home to be a princess. And never till she 
reached the great city where the grand ladies all hac mir 
rors, did she know that it was her own face that she had 
been looking into all those years. 

But now she understood; and she loved her sweet mother 
all the more, for she knew her mother had taken this way 
to help her to grow good and true, when she could no 
longer herself guide and teach her. 
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When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. With them, a part of the time, is Fritz, a runaway 
y, who belongs no one knows where. Anne, the teacher, who 
no home, stays at Clover Patch, too. 

Anne, Effie, and Johnny make themselves into the Clover Detective 
Force to find out all they can about Fritz. They keep a Fritz Book 
in which they now have seven clues — a basket, a collar, a rattle, a 
paby-shoe, a girl on a wheel, a man’s voice over the phone which Fritz 
knew and a baby’s picture. Aunt Minty goes to the city — Anne 
thinks to adopt a baby. Anne knows she can’t stay at Clover Patch 
ifanew baby comes. She feels dreadfully about leaving, but she and 
Efie fix up a little room for the baby. 

Johnny goes to Uncle Jem’s and sees some wonderful moving pic- 
tures. Amne, Effie, and Johnny all see the girl on the wheel. She 
hizzes by Clover Patch, meets Fritz, picks him up and carries him 
uld Say, Baway. Aunt Minty comes home — she didn’t go to the city to adopt 
ced intola baby after all. 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


On the morning of Arbor Day, school closed early. Aunt 
1 hersel Minty packed a big basket with all sorts of good things to 
sat. With it, the Clover Bunch all crowded into the old 
buggy and drove, by round-about, woodsy roads to an 
10 bed orchard up in’the hills. 
'§ “Does this big, blossomy place belong to you, too, Aunt 
i hase 599s : ’ 
shan th qliaty? cried Anne. She sank down in the grass and 
oe’ @oked up into the roof of rosy blossoms, thick with bees, 
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1 I am! 


over her head. 


ss a “T lived here when I was a little girl,” said Aunt Minty 
- forget ling. ‘“That’s why it looks so good to me, I suppose. 


he house stood over there under that big apple-tree.” 

“T never saw such a beautiful place as Clover Patch out- 
side of England,” cried Anne. “It’s so big and woodsy, 
it makes me think of home.” 


lace and 


y mall Anne’s voice trembled a little. 

ne there Aunt Minty smiled at her. She didn’t say anything. 
you ak That was the loveliest morning, all made of sunshine, 
happy: tpple-blooms and bird-songs, and spangled with dewdrops. 
+h you.” fie and Johnny wandered about and waded in the brook. 
ne with @unt Minty and Anne sat under the trees and visited and 


sted and dreamed, and drank in warmth and color and 
mirror, #uagtance and song till they felt all made over, somehow. 
saw her § By and by, Aunt Minty spread out a white table-cloth 
m the grass, set out all the good things from the big basket, 
hat had md the picnic began. They were just in the midst of that 
back al. @lélicious lunch, talking and laughing all at once, when Effie 
put up her hand and said softly: 
r’s face | Look — oh, everybody — quick!” 
‘ell. the §@ When they came into that story-book place, they had 
die felt that wonderful impossible things had happened 
-r every pete and might begin to happen again at any radiant 
“ag she unute. And here was one beginning right under their 
things Pty eyes. For toddling along a little winding path, which 
ame from the woods, was the most adorable, yellow-headed 
y day,” py. He had on a white suit, rumpled and torn and soiled 
th woods earth, white half-hose, and blue strapped booties. 
child,” § “The darling,” cried Aunt Minty, springing to her feet. 
ry day § _/sn’'t it the Valentine Baby?” whispered Effie to Anne. 
so long Aunt Minty was already half way to the baby. He had 
en the strange faces and was just getting a cry ready. 
through #Plt one look into Aunt Minty’s pretty motherly face 
. as he @uanged his mind. He held out his hands and went 


? 


; never @udight into her open arms. 
hat she § U-cky,” he said, putting his head down on her shoulder. 
ess!” Anne and Effie and Johnny were all as near as possible 


aughter the lovely lost baby, when something else happened. A 
till she $$ handsome bull-terrier, harnessed to a little four- 
ad mir- greeled cart, came bounding along the path from the woods. 
she had [P% Walked straight to Aunt Minty’s side. 
“Woof?” she said anxiously. 

mother § At the sound of the dog’s voice, the baby turned to her. 
xis way JP’ Put both arms around her neck. The dog’s eyes fairly 
uid no @P*ded with Aunt Minty. She did so want to be under- 
ood. In her best fashion, she said: 

This baby belongs to me. Please help me take him 
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“You wonderful dog!” cried Aunt Minty. “Of course, 
we'll help.” 

She lifted the baby into the little cart. 

“What next?” she said. 

Carefully, the dog turned the cart around. Then she 
set off along the path toward the woods. It was plain she 
was going home. And along with her, went Aunt Minty, 
Anne, Effie, and Johnny. 

“If she wasn’t so big and dignified,” said Effie, “she’d 
look like Fritzie.” 

“She looks like the Movie Dog,” cried Johnny, “but that 
baby was smaller than this one.” 

“Babies grow,” said Anne thoughtfully. 

“T think the baby looks like our Valentine Baby,” Effie 
said again. 

It was all exciting and unusual. The dog kept on, slowly, 
because the path was rough and uneven, dipping into hol- 
lows and climbing little hills. The baby sat quietly, dip- 
ping and rising along with the cart, as if he were quite used 
to this kind of travel. He cooed “Ucky,” and “Keo.” 
It was quite plain that one of these words was his name and 
the other the dog’s. But which was which no one but the 
baby and the dog knew. 

They left the orchard for the woods. In a rough spot, 
the baby would have rolled out of the cart, if Johnny hadn’t 
caught and righted him. Probably he had fallen out coming 
the other way. And as there had been no way of getting 
him back in, he had run away and the dog had followed him. 

On and on, through the woods, the dog led the way. 
Anne and Effie kept close to him on one side, Johnny and 
Aunt Minty on the other. In one hand, Aunt Minty still 
held a bottle of olives. But no one noticed that. 


“T remember this woods road well,’”’ she said, as excited 
with their adventure as the other Clovers. “It comes out 
in a cleared place soon, shut in by hills. Brother Jem and 
I used to come over here to play.” 

Already the woods were growing thinner. In a minute, 
they saw the cleared space. But it wasn’t just a cleared 
space any more. As they came out into it, they found it 
was the prettiest, completest little Indian village. There 
were tepees, with blazing fires before them. There were 
squaws and pappooses. Down the streets, were Indian 
braves with bows and arrows and tomahawks. One, who 
stood tall and straight among them, was evidently some 
great chief. And straight into the midst of all this, that 
lovely May noon, walked the dog dragging the cart and 
baby, Anne, Effie, Johnny, and Aunt Minty with her olive- 
bottle. 

A man on a rise of ground not far away made frantic 
gestures. 

But the dog didn’t stop, of course. And where the dog 
and baby went, there, too — even into an Indian Village — 
went the excited Clover Bunch. 

They stepped bravely along between the tepees. None 
of the squaws paid the least attention to them, but went on 
with what they were doing, whatever it was. Could this 
lovely, fair-haired, piuk and white baby belong here? 

After a minute, one of the Indian braves said something 
to the chief. He looked at the man on the hill. Then he 
looked at the advancing Clover Bunch. 

In all the glory of his blanket, war-paint, and feathers, he 
came toward Aunt Minty. 

“Cleo,” he said to the dog, “take Lucky to the woods.” 

The dog turned at once and drew the cart away toward 
the woods. 

“You aren’t a real Indian, after all,” cried Johnny in 
great disgust. 

“May I ask,” said Aunt Minty, severely for her, one eye 
on the disappearing baby, “who you are? And what you 
are all doing here in my woods?” 

In the midst of his fierce war-paint, the man’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“May I ask,” he said, “who you are, madam, and what 
you’re doing here in my picture?”’ 


(Continued on page 323) 
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A Japanese Spring Festival 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


A Japanese Festival for the primary grades can be ar- 
ranged by setting the festival stage with stunted pine trees 
in pots, and some cherry trees in pots. (Bare branches 
tipped with pale pink tissue paper cherry-blossoms will do 
for the latter.) If the pots holding these trees are not 
Japanese, then get dark gray wrapping paper, and cover 
them with that, or with dark green wrapping paper. This 
wrapping paper will more nearly resemble the Japanese 
stone pots used in gardens than either crépe or tissue paper. 
Have, if possible, two large Japanese jars at back of stage, 
placed so that no accident will happen to them during the 

entrance of the festival participants. The stage itself 
_ may have green denim hangings, of a dark shade, and a 
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The Sand-Table and Decorated Schoolroom are Contributed by Miss E. B. E. Dolan, 1B Grade, Bryant Schocl, Superior, Wis 
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A Japanese Day in School 


green denim floor cloth. A few slender polg 
narrower than broom-sticks, and as tal! as, 
fishing pole, may be placed in pots filled wit, 
earth, and covered with wrapping paper as pre. 
viously described. On these poles hang a fey 
gay Japanese lanterns. Not too many, hoy. 
ever, or the flowering trees will not give thei 
full effect. 

The costumes should be crépe kimonas, with 
large obis, or sashes, of silk or silkoline o 
flowered crépe. The color scheme should be, 
very definite one, since flowers and trees are tok 
represented in the festival. 

The flowers, Iris, Cherry-blossom, Maple Blo;. 
som and Lily, are afraid of Wicked Will-o’-tly. 
Wisp, or Fox Fire, who hovers about them g 
night. To this garden comes the Peach-Chilj 
Princess, and her train of followers (color scheme 
of peach pink, white, and pale green), and the 
Morning-Glory Princess and her followers enter 
(color scheme of Morning-glory blue and white 
and darker green). 

The flowers tell their fears and their trouble 
to the Princesses. 

“We fear wicked Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Foy 
Fire, that comes to this garden and hover 
about us, O great Excellency! We pray you 
honorably to listen to our prayer and save us.” 

The Peach Child Princess says to the Morning. 
glory Princess: “August Morning Glory Princess, shall we 
summon that brave flower, the Soul of the Peony, to watch 
over these other flowers?” 

To which{the Morning-glory Princess] answers, “My 
miserable ears are enchanted at your supreme words, 0) 
most beautiful sister! Let us summon the Sow of the 
Peony.” 

The Princesses clap their hands. The Soul of the Peony 
enters in a rich pinkish red, clad like a mandarin, witha 
green belt, and a sword in a green sheath. He bows low 
before each Princess. 

A moment after hexhas entered, Fox Fire, in brilliant red 
and yellow, appears upon the stage. All the flowers ay 
out, “Fox Fire!” and crouch low. The Soul of the Peony, 
with sword upraised, goes toward Fox;Fire, and after swiftly 
chasing him to and fro, Fox Fire, with every sign of fear, 
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vanishes. Again the Sow of the Peony bows before the 
Princesses. All the flowers, including the followers of the 
Princesses, give a dance of triumph. But the Princesses and 
the brave Soul of the Peony do not dance. They look on. 
After the dance, all leave the stage in a stately procession. 
The Peach Child Princess, attended by her followers and 
half the flowers, goes to left, and the Morning-glory Prin- 
gss, with her attendants, the rest of the flowers, and the 
Soul of the Peony, exits right. 

The color scheme for this festival can be very pretty. 
White and gold for the lilies; purple for the iris; pink for 
the cherry-blossoms; crimson for the maple blossoms. 

The material on which this festival is founded comes, of 
course, from Lafacadio Hearn’s books. If the producers 
of the festival will read Lafacadio Hearn’s “Kwaidan; or 
Strange Tales” they will find it a great assistance in ex- 
plaining the Japanese beliefs and it will help them create 
the atmosphere of the festival. 
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Japanese School Boys and School Bags, First Grade 


A Favorite Japanese Folk Song 


Issun Boshi 
4 *(First stanza with literal translation) 


Yubit ni tarinai Issun Boshi 
Finger tobe shorter one inch pigmy 


Chiisai karada okina nozomi 
Tiny body great hope 
Owan no fune hashi okai 
Rice bowl of ship chopstick oar 
Kyo ye “haru baru”’* nobori yuku. 
Kyoto to sailing went. 


(In Japanese each syllable contains a vowel, and the vowels are 
sounded as in the Latin languages.) 


Translation of Issun Boshi 
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Shorter than your finger 
Was Issun Boshi, 
Though tiny was his body 
Great of heart was he. 
With his rice bowl for a boat 
His chopstick for an oar 
“Haru-baru, haru-baru” 
He rowed to Kyoto’s shore. 


A Page within the palace 
Was Issun Boshi, 
Everybody loved him there, 
Hoshi, Hoshi,f named him fair. 
To Kiyomizu Temple 
On the mountain side 
For the beautiful princess 
He was guard and guide. 


From the temple returning 
The princess and Hoshi 

Met a demon rushing at them, 
Terrible and strong was he. 


*A word representing the motion of a bowl on the water. 


{Hoshi — A name probably corresponding to our “Buddy” — or in present 
Malar slang, ‘ Rid” - 


TTT) 


Into his dreadful mouth 
Quickly jumped brave Hoshi 

While the trembling princess 
Hid behind a tree. 


Holding tight his needle sword 
Brave Issun Boshi 

Stabbed the demon in the stomach 
“Chickuri, chickuri.” 

Then the demon screamed in pain 
And threw up Hoshi — 

Then with all his might and main 
Ran fast away again! 


As he ran his magic mallet 
Fell beside the way 
When the princess picked it up — 
“Wish, wish, Hoshi — what you may,” 
Suddenly a grand Knight 
Grew Issun Boshi 
And among the King’s soldiers 
Was none so brave as hel. 


Issun Boshi 
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Japanese Stencil Cutting 
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The Sleeping Beauty In Pantomime 
Given by First and Second Grade Children 


Helen Dorothy Schwartz 


fay 1 


SCENE — Out-of-Doors Act II 
Acr I a The Feast. 
a A Fairy Dance. b Gifts o° the Fairies to Princess. 


b Appearance of the Heralds from the King with in- c Arrival of the uninvited guest: The Bad Fairy. 
vitations to the Fairies to attend the christening of the 
Baby Princess. Act III (The Princess, a young lady) 
a Meeting with the old lady: the fairy in disguise. 
b Fulfillment of the wish. 
c The Princess falls asleep. 


Act IV 
ScENE I — The Court Asleep 
King. 
Queen. 
Ladies in Waiting. 
Courtiers. 
Page. 


a ~ > ~~) 











The Prince and Princess Dance for the King and Queen 


ScENE II — The Princess Asleep 


a Arrival of the Prince in the Castle Grounds. 
b Approach to the Princess’s couch. 

c The kiss. 

d The awakening. 





Act V 
SCENE I — The Entry of Prince and Princess 


a Approach to sleeping court. 


b Awakening of king and queen, ladies and courtiers, 
etc. 


c Explanations. 

d Betrothal of Prince and Princess. 
SCENE II — Fairy Dance 

Grand March led by Prince and Princess. 


Sleeping Beauty 




















The King Proclaims a Feast,tojbejHeld in Honor of the Birth of the Princess ™ Q+# a . 
* The “Pavane of the Si *Beaut: Ravel, is ip charming m cto play soe afl 
this pantomime. 7 Indeed ree c other pr Ravel ” would ro attractiv es a a Ct te cco t j Mad 


incidental music. It has been arranged for i." 
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The Princess Sleeps 


An Irish Hornpipe for May Day 


BEALLTAINE, (pron. Beltina.) MAY DAY. unorwrire. 
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Ideas to Try 





A Spring Poster" 
Ruth Ash 


This is a poster which can be made almost entirely 
by the children and is one which represents their experi- 
ences. If the right tones are chosen it gives the fresh new 
atmosphere of spring and would serve to make attractive 
some impossible wall space. The dimensions given may 
be extended or diminished to fit the space to be covered. 

The poster is eight feet long and thirty inches wide. 
The background, a light tan oatmeal wall paper, is put up 
first, then the grass of green wall paper, which varies in 
width from five to seven inches. The fence pickets are 
cut from white drawing paper, one and one-fourth inches by 
eight inches. The posts are two inches by ten inches with 
the ornamental extensions at the top. These are all 
slipped in behind the grass and the long boards to which 
they are nailed are one-half inch wide. The pickets of the 
gate are six inches long. When the fence is finished put in 
a little irregular shrubbery against it, then put the objects 
in the foreground. ‘These are all cut from colored construc- 
tion paper. The coop for the mother hen is of light brown 
and should have a back of dark brown, made by cutting 
around the outside edge of the pattern and across the dotted 
line at the bottom. The wren house is on a pole thirteen 
inches long, the width indicated in the pattern. The rose 
bush has pink roses on its branches and is held upright by a 
stake driven in the ground. The brown earth of the flower 
bed is twenty-one inches long and three wide. The tulips 
blooming in it are red, white and yellow with green stems 
and leaves. The little girl with the sprinkling can is 
painted in water color, this being a simpler way than cut- 
ting from different colored paper. Her dress is blue, her 
can gray, shoes brown and hair golden. The robins are 
colored with crayolas. The robins’ nest is brown with the 
blue eggs. For the trunks of the trees the darkest brown 
you have should be used. Everything should be outlined 
in black crayola to be effective. 





Observation Lessons for the 


Second Grade 
J. Tacke 


As a part of our Nature Study my class of forty-five 
second-graders are thoroughly enjoying our “Weather 
Record.” 

The “Weather Record” consists of a sheet of bristol- 
board 28” x 24” upon which is drawn a monthly calendar 


* For patterns see pages 306 and 307. 









and a picture. (One sheet of bristol board for each month 
This serves as a useful as well as attractive calendar fy 
the school-room. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the squares that hav | 
been drawn is placed the date in small figures. The | 
mainder of each square contains a circle the use of whic | 
is explained later in this article. 

The object of these are to teach: 

1 The names of the months as they come, and the spel 
ing thereof. 

2 Observation of the daily conditions of the weathey 

3 The directions of the winds each day. 

4 Incidentally these records that the children are makiy 
from their own observations prepare them, when takin 
up the study of geography, to distinguish the directions m 
map. They also learn that certain conditions of the 
mosphere, winds, clouds, etc., pertain to certain kinds ¢ | The c 


weather. For example, they learn with what winds wpm for 
usually have rain, and under what conditions a day will} nd cut 


The ¢ 


r 


foggy, and many more interesting as well as educative facts 
in a simple, natural and interesting manner. 













We use the record as follows: After conversations, storie” littl 
and facts are explained, a different child goes each day toth will 
record and colors it as follows: If the day is sunshiny ta be 
entire day, the circle is colored all yellow. If sunshiny fag’ ?0 
the first half and gloomy the latter half of the day, we cok While 
half of the circle gray and half yellow, or vice versa, accor™™.® ch 
ing to actual conditions. If it be a rainy day the cirdg et 
is black. ms sh 

When the wind is northerly, we represent this fact by smd — 


arrows (drawn with black crayola) from the top of the squ: 
If the wind be northerly part of the day and easterly the othe 
half, the arrows from the top of the square signify northet 
winds and those from the right signify easterly winds. 
Drawings illustrating child activities are used for t 
pictures on the calendar. These pictures are drawn wil 
crayolas. The following subjects may be profitably use 


For the September calendar, A Boy and Girl Goingt 
School. 

October — Making Jack-o’-lanterns from Pumpkins. 

November — Overall Boy and a Turkey. 

December — Little Girl in a Toy-shop. 

January — Sleigh-riding. 

February — Boy and Girl with Paper Hats, Unite 
States flags, drum and horn. 

March — Making a Garden. 

April — Caught in a Shower of Rain. 

May — Gathering May-flowers. 


Without even the least suggestion on the part of 
teacher many children have made weather records for thé 


own use at home, and the parents report great interest ba 
manifested therein. 










y If 


A Pretty Pansy Basket 


T. C. Rockefeller 


Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


















HEN pansies are in blossom, I have found that 
the following little device makes a very pretty 
occupation for primary children. With fourth 
year pupils it can be finished in two lessons. 

After observing the number and shape of the petals and 

mangement of petals in some real pansies, the children 

sare to draw on white paper, using charcoal. 

first, the little center is shown, then a short line to indi- 

ie the overlapping of the upper petals. Draw two short 
ss curving downward to indicate the petals on either 
fe, then éwo short lines to indicate the beginning of the 

' etal. 

3 a complete the lower petal, trying hard to get it the 

ht shape and size. Then lightly complete the other 

als as indicated and to some of the pansies add a stem. 
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The children draw as many of these outlines as they have 
ime for and then select their best five pansies to be colored 
nd cut out next time. 

The colorjis easily put in with drawing crayons though 
results may be obtained with water-colors. Caution 
he little ones not to let the blue color cover the yellow or 
dav tot Will show a green spot. Many pretty combinations 
sy gyn be made, especially if there is a bunch of pansies in 
vahial qgpetoom so that each child can pick his “favorite color.” 

sey oe While the class is happily coloring the pansies the teacher, 

ing charcoal and dark green cartridge paper, outlines a 


1s, storie 


» We col 


ne a sket large enough to nearly fill the ordinary sheet. 
his she cuts out and also cuts out the little piece unde 

-t by sma handle. The edges may be outlined in black. 

h ol a When the pansies are colored the best ones are cut out 

y the othé 

y northe 

nds. 


ed for i 
rawn wit 
ably used 


| Going 1 


npkins. 
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by the children. The teacher first takes those with stems, 
she slits a tiny hole in the basket, sticks the stem through 
and fastens it with a bit of paste. Now a little paste is 
put on the lower petal of the stemless pansies and they are 
lightly placed in the basket. 

As soon as all the paste is dry, the upper parts of the 
pansies may be bent forward a little to make the flowers 
stand out. It makes them look more natural. 

Last of all, paste around the edges of the back of the 
basket and handle and paste it flat to some spare black- 
board space or to a heavy chart. The children will be de- 
lighted to see their pansies in the basket and it makes an 
effective decoration or calendar heading for May or June. 





Word Drill Games 


Mabel C. Bjornstad 


I think every teacher will agree with me that children 
of the primary grades are always eager to learn new words 
if they are presented in an interesting manner. 

One of the most successful games I have had_the chil- 
dren play in my beginning “Word Study” class is the 
“Bright Eyes” game, which is good for teaching especially 
difficult words. It is played in the following way: 

I print and write upon the blackboard the word “Come,” 
for example, and I tell the children what it says. Then 
I write the same word both in script and print a number of 
times; and after I have written each word I call upon some 
pupil to name it. Now, when I have finished this part of 
the game, I say, “Who can find two words that say ‘come’?”’ 
Naturally all are eager for a chance. When the child has 
pointed to and named two words that say “Come” I say, 
“Who can find three more words that say ‘Come’? as the 
object of the game is to point to a word only once. Finally, 
I ask, “Who can find all the other words which haven’t 
been chosen?” 

I have found that this game develops attention and 
alertness in class. 

Furthermore, I also use a card game device in which the 
children can be taught very confusing words in a remarkably 
short time. I hold in my hands several word cards. All 
the words except one have previously been learned, so the 
purpose of the game is to teach the new word. I tell the 
class what the new word says; and then as I hold the cards 
before the children, I shift them very quickly and continu- 
ously. Every time the new word appears, the children 
immediately raise their hands and name it. 

By this method, the word, with few exceptions, has made 
a lasting impression upon them. 
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Busy Work— Donkey on 
Wheels 


Margaret Plattner 


The donkey may be colored or cut from heavy colored 
paper. Use paper somewhat heavier than ordinary draw- 
ing paper, especially for the legs and wheels. 

Cut out body as drawn, make two front legs, marked I, 
to be pasted or fastened in place with the small brass fasten- 
ers, one on each side of the body at mark I, to fit into 
dotted line space for a standing donkey — for a running 
donkey spread legs. Make two back legs marked II, and 
paste in place marked IT. Make two wheels I, and place 
feet marked I in place. Same for the back legs. 

Cut slit in wheels as indicated, through which the axles 
are drawn and bent back, half of each axle pasted on wheel. 
To make the axles use two pieces of paper about 2} x 2”. 
Fold in the middle (see dotted lines of drawing), then 
double, cutting as indicated on drawing. 


Something to Do in May 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


ERHAPS you have given parties and know the joy 
thereof. If you never have had that pieasyp 
May is quite the jolliest of all jolly times to intr. 
duce the practice. Long ago Katherine of Aragon 


went a-Maying with all her knights and ladies and brought i 
home “the May.” Robin Hood met her on the way, aniff i 


right royally did they entertain her on the green. If you 
but know where there is a hawthorn tree you and the chil. 
dren may also “bring home the May” and play at Kather. 
ine of Aragon and her merry knights and ladies. You haye 
the first of all requisites for a successful party — hildren 
of about equal age and a satisfactory number. Shou 
the weather prove inclement, as sometimes happens o 
May Day, the féte may be turned into an indoor affair 
It is always a joy to make May baskets, and they affor 
seat work for a long period at once attractive and inspiring 
































The simple box form made from any pretty 
colored paper and decorated with a plaited 
handle is nice for a candy hunt. For the 
hunt you will want to purchase the hear 
candies, found at any confectioner’s at this 
time, and they should be hidden in all sorts 
of places about the room — under erasers, 
in vacant desks, on the window-sills and 
sO on. 

After the hunt you will all be ready to go 
to the woods. At least, get out-of-doors! 
Of course, you will want to play rcal May 
Day games! Such are “Round and Round 
the Village,” “London Bridge” and “Jolly 
Miller.” Everyone knows those, but per 
haps you do not know one that is at leas 
two hundred years old. To play it you wil 
want a pole on the top of which a hoopi 
attached; lower down on the pole two othe 
hoops should be placed, so that they lool 
exactly as though. two arms were out 
stretched. If you wish it very gay, wrap if 
all in bright bunting. Now pass red, whitd 
and blue balls to all who are to take part 
they must endeavor to put the red and blug 
balls through the highest hoop, and th 
white ones through the lower ones. Thi 
must be done from a line drawn some twelvg 
feet away from the pole. The red and blug 
balls, when passed through the hoop, coun 
two points and the white balls count ong 
point. The child with the highest scored 
the conclusion of a given period of time § 
the winner. It would be an added cham 
if you were to give a prize, and if a queel 
is chosen, in the good old style, for the day 
she should reward all victors. 

Another old game is “‘Stag-a-laggle.” 1 
play it one child is chosen It, or Stag, am 
all the other children scatter about th 
grounds. At a Signal the Stag must ml 


wh ee Z. 's until he catches one of the others. Shout 





he succeed in so doing, these two join hand 








Odors of May 


I smell the blossoming locusts, 
That dropped above our way, 

The spicy mint, the sassafras, 
All odors of the May. 


And even in the hush of night, 
The old time with me seems, 
And lilac bréath and apple bloom 
Are with me in my dreams. 
— Hattie Tyng Griswold in Unity 


and pursue the others until a third is caught 
The game continues in this manner until all the playe 
are caught. It makes a splendid, long line for “craé 
the whip” as a conclusion! 

A flower game is appropriate to the day, and children‘ 
all ages like to play “Wind and Flowers.” To play t 
game you will want two sides, so two children should b 
chosen to act as leaders. One side represents the Flowel 
the other side the Wind. The sides stand facing each othe 
“Home lines” for each side should be drawn with a jointe 
stick or outlined with leaves or twigs. They will, of cour 
be equidistant from the central line. Now the Flow 


. decide among themselves upon a spring flower which the 
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gill represent and advance to the center line at which the 
side acting as the Wind is standing. The latter players 

to guess the flowers chosen, and if they guess correctly 
they chase the Flowers to their goal, endeavoring to catch 
gi they can. Those caught must go to the opposite side 
of players, the Wind. The side having decided upon time, 
isthe winner. Each time sides may alternate, if desired, 
in being Wind — or flowers. . 

All children Jove to blow soap bubbles, and that form of 
amusement will make a most pleasing part of your day’s 
entertainment. All you need are some clay pipes, soap 
and water, and a bit of glycerine. It is a good plan to have 
several bowls of the soap suds and if placed upon small 
tables, or upon boxes, are much easier of access. After 
the children have blown all the kinds of bubbles of which 
they can think, choose sides, by appointing two leaders, 
and have a game. Put two stakes in the ground and at- 
tach a string to them; at equal distances from this line, 
on either side, draw off a space. Back of these lines the 
players take up their positions and endeavor to blow a 
bubble which shall alight on their opponent’s ground. The 
side playing opposites may, from its boundary, attempt to 
blow the bubble up or back from grounds, but it is not al- 
lowabie to touch a bubble with the hands. After all the 
players on one side have had a turn, the other side is per- 
mitted to try. Naturally, the side successful in getting 
the most bubbles on the opponent’s ground is the winning 
one; each bubble so placed counting one point. 

The day would hardly be complete without a May-pole, 
and that dance should complete the day’s good time. 
After all the pretty ribbons have been wound and unwound, 
little folks will be pretty hungry. For a menu why not 
have: 

Chicken Salad 
Ice Cream 
Bonbons 


Bread and butter folds 
Cakes 





A Basket of Pussies 


It’s our old clothes-basket, 
But I like it more 

Than the pretty ones I found 
Hanging to the door. 


Soft as pussy willows 
Something in it stirs; 

Gray as pussy-willows, too, 
Something in it purrs. 


Something answers gladly 
To my eager pats — 

Tis my dear old Mother Puss, 
And her pussy-cats. — A. E. A. 
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Cut-out Animal. (See February issue, page 115 
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one that will give you hints and useful 
points with which to emphasize and 


enliven your hygiene lessons. Write 
us for a copy. It is the work of a 
dentist with experience in arousing the 
interest of children and adults in the 
health of the teeth. 


And a Helpful Dentifrice— 


one that has been chosen for personal 
use and for educational purposes by 
alert teachers all over the country. Its 
quality, its thorough cleansing powers 
and its delicious flavor have made 
Colgate’s the standard dentifrice for 
school use—as well as home use. 


Helpful printed matter will be sent on 
request, but we regret that we cannot 
send trial tubes. Market conditions 
compelled us to eliminate this offer on 
January lst, as announced in this and 
other publications. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton St., New York 


= = = od 
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May Verses to Learn a 
Alice E. Allen Of 


FOR TEACHERS A Spring Morning To 
A Spring Day (One child may recite this, if desired, while others act it out, y 





And I must gather knots of flowers and buds and garlands 


gay 
For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
of the May! — Tennyson 


Bird Day 


The buds are on the tree, 
The birds are back once more, 
And with their songs they call to me 
To open wide the door. 
— F. D. Sherman in “May Madrigal” 


Mother’s Day 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 

Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 

Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 

Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 

But only one mother the wide world over! — Sel. 


Memorial Day 

In this happy land of ours, 
In this month of birds and flowers, 

We will pause awhile from study, work, and play. 
Let us march with reverent tread, 
Let us gently bow the head, 

For each little child should keep Memorial Day! 

— Sel. 


May’s Garden 
In May’s fair garden, colcre 1 birds 
Seem flovers on the wing, 
And every flower is so glad 
It seems to sing. — A. E. A. 


Pai as birds and flowers, others as breezes and sunbeams. Still oth 
ainter, are sleeping children, who wake at its close to sing a Maying Song , In 
Take your brush Spring Song, and start out Maying.) 
And stretch your canvas taut, A oneal “To-m 
A dash of green! A little blue — = q at hi cs i: Sai 
} Some rose — and over all aaa ' reine okt 
i Spread thick the gold! . | 
t Throw in a laugh — a song — Spring sunbeams all. Eact 
if And you have done. — G. E. Sollitt Adie tiete 0 a 
y irds = Wi 
i I know not where the white road runs, = ne gaily wie As 
f Nor what the blue hills are, T A ae a q “Jack 
4 But a man can have the sun for a friend, oy Co See W 
i And for his guide a star; : 
i And there’s no end of voyaging A hundred birds it, * 
R| When once the voice is heard, Wing toward the blue; The 
bi For the river cails and the road calls, Soft breezes dance h W 
; And O, the call of a bird! — Sel. The forest through. ve 
Birds everywhere W 
FOR THE CHILDREN That carol gay — “Dea 
(There are four days, usually observed in May, not counting Arbor “O children, wake! = - T 
Day, for which material was given last month. They are May Day, Tis May — ‘tis May!” — A. E. A. We: 
Bird Day, Mother’s Day, — yor yo —, short selection is A 
oe a concert recitation for each one, which may open any pro- First o’ May Tens The 
For May Day As of course you are aware, , “ 
I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake B — are planted —e sd , I 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break ut there's one we plant with care 


On the First o’ May. 


Not a leaf or flower in sight — 
Just a slim, straight, gray pole, 

But ’twill bloom with ribbons bright — 
’Tis our merry May-pole! — A. F. A. 


The Orchard Queen 


The orchard on the hillside, 
As full of bloom can be, 

Has chosen for its Queen o’ May 
A little Apple Tree. 


All crowned with fragrant blossoms 
Of rose and white, she stands; 
And there are flowers on her gown, 

And flowers in her hands. 


The sunbeams dance about her, 
The grasses toward her stir, 
And does she sing herself, or does 

A bluebird sing for her? 


She drops a pretty courtesy, 
And beckons us her way, 
O let’s go out and dance about 
This rosy Queen 0’ May. —A. E. A. 


Basket Picnic 


Children have their basket picnics 


When the summer’s here, 


Eating good things out of baskets — 


That is very clear. 


But the Baskets have their picnics, 


So I heard one say, 


Heaped with flowers and hung on door-knobs 


On the First o’ May. — A. E. A. 









ay | 


¢ Song 
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“To-morrow morning early,” 


“Jack, standing in his pulpit, 
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First o’ May 


Down in the cowslip meadow, 
When I was out to play, 
[heard the happy chatter 
Of Adder Tongues so gay. 
Said I, “‘Please, may I listen 
To what you have to say?” 
The Adder-Tongues all whispered 
“Ves,” 
In quite the sweetest way. 








Said they, ‘when sunrise shows, 
All bathed in dew, and wearing 
Blue, yellow, white, or rose, 
Each little flower of springtime 
Into the forest goes, 
‘Twill be the merry First 0’ May 
As everybody knows! 


1 cup sugar 
1% cups flour 


1 egg 


Will gaily call the roll, 
There'll be a special concert 
By Thrush and Oriole; 
The little wild thorn-apple 
Will be the flower-decked pole, 
Anemones will lead the dance 
With dainty steps and droll. 








“Dear Lilac may be chosen 
The Queen 0’ May, although 
We all love Apple Blossom 
And Violet, you know! 
The Adder Tongues still chattered 
With laughter soft and low, 
I hurried home to tell you all 








With the use of Royal Baking Powder, fewer eggs are 
required and in some recipes, may be omitted altogether. 


| Reduce the Eog Bil 


omitted and you will obtain excellent results and effect 


Just add about a teaspoon of Royal for each egg 
great economy. 


The following recipe is given as a practical illustration: 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


6 tablespoons hot water 


——_— 


DIRECTIONS—Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients; stir in well beaten egg; 
add hot water; 


TROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar, which is 


No Alum 


JELLY ROLL 


smooth; pour into well greased pan. 
Batter should be not more than 44 inch 
thick for cakes to roll nicely. Bakein 
slow oven. When baked,turn cakeon 
sheet of brown paper, well dusted 
with powered sugar. Beat jelly with 
fork and spread on cake. With sharp 
knife,trim off all crusty edges and roll 
it up by lifting one side of the paper. 
Thecake will break if allowed to cool 
before rolling. To keep the roll per- 
beat well until fectly round, rollup in cloth until cool. 


The old method called for 3 eggs 








Absolutely Pure 


derived from grapes. 


No Phosphate 














I think we’d better go! — A. E. A. 
The Mother Hour 


The morning-hour is very sweet and cool 
When I am on my happy way to school. 


The afternoon I like, with march and song, 
And lessons, sometimes hard to get and long. 


The twilight hour is dear, with work all done, 
We play and run about and have such fun. 


But O, no other hour can half begin 
To be as sweet as that when Mother tucks me in! 


Or cold or warm, with stars outside or shower, 
I love it best of all — the Mother Hour! 


—A.E. A. 
Acrostic 
Merry? Always; 
Old? O, never! 


Tired? Sometimes; 

Hopeful? Ever. 

Ever ready, too, with jokes; 

Rich with love for little folks! 
That’s MorHer! — A. E. A. 


Memory Day 
i Now, the clover-blossoms spread, 
On the ground their cheery red; 


And the daisies, made of light, 
Close beside it, lay their white; 


While the periwinkle true 
Adds its touch of splendid blue — 





Red and White and starry Blue, 
Memory Day, they bloom for you! 
—A. £. A. 


For Mother 


The Trees and Birds each have a day, 

Of Blossom-Day you’ve heard us speak, 
The Children have a day in June, 

And sometimes Babies have a week! 


And so, we think it’s only fair 
That Mother have a day — her own — 
On Sunday, best day of the week, 
In May — the sweetest month that’s known. 


To Mother, on her own dear day, 
Let’s sing a song and then another; 
The whole world holds but one like her, 
Let’s wear a smile and flower for Mother! 
—A.E.A. 
May Song and Dance 
(Ar — “Buy a Broom”’) 


O we are the flowers, the gay flowers, the May flowers, 
O we are the flowers of bramble and spray, 
With dewdrops still pearly, 
Such glad hurly-burly, 
There will be quite early 
To-morrow, they say! 


O we are the flowers, the gay flowers, the May flowers, 
O we are the flowers of bramble and spray, 
We’ve sweet bells to ring you, 
We’ve garlands to fling you, 
We’ve baskets to bring you 
And many a bouquet. 


O we are the flowers, the gay flowers, the May flowers, 
O we are the flowers of bramble and spray, 
The dance we have shoes for, 
Which flower have you use for? 
Which flower do you choose for 
The Queen of the May? — A. E. A. 
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Patterns for the May Doll 
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When Fritz Was a Puppy 


(Continued from page 311) 


1)? 


“Picture!” cried all the Clovers looking about, and see- 
ing, for the first time, that the Indian Village didn’t look 
exactly real, after all. 

“Are you the Movie People?” cried Johnny, greatly 
excited, and asking questions so fast there was no use try- 
ing 1» answer them. “Are we in a real live Movie Pic- 
ture? Did I see your dog in the pictures at Morrisville? 
Can | teach my dog to do tricks like her?” 

The man nodded. 

“*’ou’re surely in our picture,” he said. “But I’m sorry 
abou! the woods, madam. I supposed they belong to the 
land over there. ‘‘He waved his hand toward the hills. 
“Reilly we haven’t hurt them any.” 

“Ysut we have hurt your picture,” said Aunt Minty, with 
quick, good-natured understanding. “We must look a 
little out-of-place in an Indian village. I’m sorry. We'll 
leave you just as soon as you tell us about that blessed baby 
over there.” 

“David?” said the man. “That’s David Cary — we 
Movie People call him Lucky. His parents were both 
members of ourcompany. But they’re both dead. David 
and Cleo have parts later.”” He smiled at Johnny’s eager 
face. “Cleo rescues him from the Indians, my boy. She’s 
quite a wonder, Cleo is. While they wait for their parts, 
she usually takes care of him. I suppose he tumbled out 
of his cart. He’s getting too big to stay in. Really, he 
needs better care than we Movie People can give him. 
You don’t know of a good home around here where we 
could put him, do you? His father gave him to me, and 
I'd like to see him in a good home.” 

“T don’t think of any,” said Aunt Minty. 

“We adopt babies sometimes,” said Johnny, “at Clover 
Patch. But really we need a dog more. You wouldn’t 
want to sell your dog, would you?” 


“Cleo?”’’ said the man. “Cleo’s mine as long as she’s 
anybody’s. She doesn’t mind being a part of a Moving 
Picture Company. But Lucky’s different. He needs a 
good home.”’ 

Aunt Minty glanced wistfully toward the baby, who had 
toddled back, the dog close beside him. One of the squaws 
was playing with him. 

“Are you Miss Araminta Clover?” asked the man. 

Aunt Minty nodded. 

“You haven’t seen a stray puppy at your place?”’ 

“Oh, you’re the voice over the phone!” cried Effie. 
““We’ve put you down in our Fritz Book — do you know 
anything about Fritz?” 

“Is Fritz yours?”’ cried Johnny at the same minute. 

“No,” said the man, “but he insists upon thinking he is. 
He’s Cleo’s puppy. We sold him last fall to a lady in New 
York. She gave him to some one in this section. But 
Fritz won’t stay in his new home — or anywhere else long. 
Every little while he comes back to us. He loves Lucky. 
Then off he goes again.” 

The tall Indian stooped to pick up the baby, who had 
toddled down the street between the tepees to him. The 
little fellow put his arms around the chief’s neck and smiled 
sleepily at the Clovers. 

“He’s a darling,” cried Aunt Minty. “And you're 
quite right; this isn’t the kind of life for him at all. I hope 
you will find a good home for him—and soon. Well, 
children, we’ll go. We're sorry about the picture, Mr.”’ — 

“Powers,” said the Indian Chief. “Sam Powers. I’m 
rather glad you did walk intomy picture, Miss Clover. Think 
you couldn’t change your mind and take little David?” 

Aunt Minty shook her head. 

“Three little Clovers make quite a Bunch,” she said. 

(To be continued) 








EARN MONEY AND HAVE A GOOD TIME THIS SUMMER 


Don’t delay until all the appointments have been 
made. Write at once for full information about our 
special opportunity for teachers. Dept. H-6, 
North Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, III. 


o—,, 


Teachers 
Wanted 


for 
Vacation 


Work 


Permanent positions if 
desired. 

Here are a few of the 
hundreds of excellent 
records made with our in- 
teresting, instructive work. 


Miss McConkey, $575.35 in 
4 weeks. 

Mr. Rogers, $671 in 3 mos. 

Mrs. Crowl, $281.55 in 14 
days. 

Miss Hansen, $307.40 in 2 
mos. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Illinois [Prim. Educ. May 1917] 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send full information con- 
cerning your vacation work for teachers. 
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Patterns for the May Doll. 
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Directions for making doll were given in February, March and April numbers. 
Directions for making handles were given in March and April numbers. 
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| Combine Many Trips 
| In One This Scenic Way 


HE Western Educational Route to Portland, the 1917 
N. E. A. Convention City, is the Union Pacific. It offers 


L4 more than luxurious train service over the most direct 


covery. It traverses aterritory rich in historic interest. 


route taken first by the Lewis and Clark Expedition of dis- 


For 


; 200 miles it parallels the majestic Columbia River and the 
« new Columbia River Highway. 
Without extra railroad fare you may visit en route—Colo- 


rado—Salt Lake City. Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park 
may be made as a convenient and inexpensive side trip. 
Visit picturesque Puget Sound, where at Seattle, July 5, 6 
A. and 7, the first Marine Carnival in our history will be held. 
Pp Take a trip to Alaska. Also visit Mt. Rainier. 


— 


The Luxurious 


< Oregon-Washington Limited 


-4| Through Daily Trains to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


y Low Fares—Many Attractive Side Trips 


5 Liberal Stop-Overs 


minimum expense. 


i4 or mail coupon to either 


GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager 
2021 Garland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. A. 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Plan to include the maximum number of attractions at 


S Handsomely illustrated, informative booklets will be sent 
free upon request. Check on coupon booklets desired. Write 


(847) 
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Americas Greatest Vacation Route -* 













Please send me the following free booklets 
checked and information on trip as indicated. 


‘a ‘**Where to Go and What to See In 
and About Portland.”’ 


i C7] ‘““The Great Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska.”’ 


C] “California Calls You.”’ 
[_]*Colorado, Rocky Mt. Nat’! Park.” 
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May Folk Dance 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


The Swedish May Dance 


To-day is the first of May, 

To-day is the first of May, May, May. 
To-day is the first of May, 

To-day is the first of May. 

Farewell, farewell, my dearest friend, 
Another day we’ll meet again, 
Another sunny day, 

In this sweet month of May. 


Partners hand in hand in a big circle, gentlemen on the 
outside, free hand on hip. At 1 a polka step, beginning 
with inner foot, partners at the same time turning away 
























































from each other and moving their joined hands fo 
At 2 one step forward with oute: 


(see illustration). 


partners turning toward each other and moving their 


hands back (see illustration); 3 like 1; at 4 a polk 
beginning with outer foot, partners turning toward 
other and moving their joined hands back; 5 and 7 | 
6 and 8 like 2. At 9 partners give each other right 


which they swing up and down with the music. 
hands are released, gentlemen march to right in 
ladies to left, all stamping on first note of 10. 


from 11 to end is repeated often enough to allow pa 
time to meet and pass to the next dancer, after whi 
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Visiting Schools 
(Continued from page 302) 


while differing from each other in 
opinion at various points showed a 
praiseworthy courtesy and tact in 
giving an opposite opinion. The best 
part of the lesson to an observer was 
the naturalness of it all, the apparent 
forzetting that they were in a school- 
roc with a teacher over them. 

Vor the time being the teacher was 
jus: one of themselves, a fellow member 
of society, and they talked with her 
anc not to her as in their usual reci- 
tat ons. 

he exercise seemed to me one of 
great value along broad lines of edu- 
cation. 


Seat Work and 


Dictation Exercises 


(Continued from page 299) 





“T crow to be of service to man, and to 
tell him it is time to rise.” 

The cat said, “You talk nonsense; 
such an excuse will not do for my 
breakfast!” 


First Day 
Draw a farm scene, barn, chickens, 
cat, rooster, etc. 


SECOND. Day 

Model a cat and rooster, and answer 
in full sentences. 

What did the cat ask? 

What did the cock reply? 

When do cocks crow? 

Did the cat want an excuse for 
breakfast? 


Tuirp Day . 

Cut and paste a cock by the farm- 
yard gate, and the sun rising; cut as 
many other farm fowls as you can. 
Write the names on the animals you 
cut. 


FourtH Day 

Draw a rooster on a weather-vane. 
Make arrows point North, South, 
East and West. 

Build with blocks or model a barn 
with weather-vane upon it. Of what 
use are weather-vanes? 


FirrH Day 

Write the story and illustrate it as 
you like. Make a cat-shaped booklet, 
cut double, and write inside: 

“Do not make excuses.”’ 

Note Have good pictures of animals on 
hand when the children are asked to cut and 
paste and model them. A good dictionary 


containing illustrations of fish may be passed 
from one to another. 





Showers and sunshine bring, 

Slowly, the deepening verdure o’er the 
earth; 

To put their foliage out, the woods are 
lack, 

And one by one the singing birds come 
ack. — W. C. Bryant 
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A Summer Study Course 
Blended with Play 


Many teachers approach the question of 
summer study without enthusiasm because, 
not infrequently, the summer school affords 
only slight variation from the monotonous 
routine of the year’s school duties. This 
objection is effectually overcome by the 
course for teachers offered by the American 
College of Physical Education, 4200 Grand 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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The summer work, from June 28 to 
August 4, gives to the teacher the choice 
among thirty-five subjects, every one 
bristling with interest. Games, contests, 
drills, dancing, and exercises are included 
in this course, thus relieving every possi- 
bility of tedium. 

This happily blended play and study 
gives the teacher added teaching ability, 
and sends her back to her school work in 
September refreshed, reinvigorated and 
capable of greater achievements. 
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Become the woman you 3 





wish to be 
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and weigh what you should. 


Ra your health, poise and 
can. Not one drop of 


icine. 


My way is the natural way —a scientific system, combining 


exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 


In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your family 


and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
; ) ers well, reduced and increased their 

weight, given them perfect figures — all in the privacy of their 
mei May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 


well, taught them how to 

rooms — and I have kept their confidence. 

7—- Medical magazines advertise my work. 
hese 


facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove 


that I can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
It is easy to be well, to be free from Nagging ailments. Even the 
of om vastly bene- 


most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out 


fited by my help.” And I want so much to help 














You can be so well 


can help you. iknow | 


Ican build you up or reduce you. You thoroughly enjoy my simple 
irecti and you 

sosatisfied with yourself. 

Write to me! Ask for 


sent you without 
charge. Let me tell 
you all about my won- 
experience! 
stand the great work I 


kind; and how J can help you. 


If you have any of the following derange- 
iene Ce 
Excess inany Lack of Reserve | my Booklet Ni 

part of bod Nervousness 4 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability 

Neck or Arms Constipation 
Round Shoulders Indigestion derful 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness Then you 
eet Walking am 

‘oor Complexion eumatism am i 

Poor Circulation Colds 7 * 
Lame Back Torpid Liver 
Headache Mal-assimilation 
Sleeplessness 
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Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





WANTE 


College and Normal School 





aggressiveness. 








Graduates for Summer Work 


In Northern and Western States. i 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable i 
Positions embodying a modified form of sales- : 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000. to $30000 a Month 


Made by scores of teachers last year. 
customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 

















the mattress. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
the mattress and adds to its life. 


wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 





BE? ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 


matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 


Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
It protects 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 








EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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Paper Cutting for “Red Hen” 
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Games for the 


Month of May 


(Continued from page 309) 


pird flies around the room, fluttering trees; while the children sing the stanza, 
for wings, and then flies to some and the birdies sing the chorus, all to 


child while all sing: 
Fly, little bird, fly on fleet wing, 
Fly, little bird, while we all sing. 
Then fly down at some child’s feet 
Who will sing you a song so sweet. 


the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” or the 
children repeat the words and the birds 
sing the chorus, using any little Tra- 
la-la tune. The birds flutter from 
branch to branch, occasionally hopping 


The child to whom the bird has flown along on the ground. 


then sings: 
Stay, little bird, O, stay with me, 
Siay, and my little birdie be. 
I: you do, I’ll treat you well, 
And give you a cage in which to dwell. 


The |ittle bird then answers: 
No, little child, I cannot stay, 
I must quickly fly away; 
My little birds are in the tree, 
Watching, waiting there for me. 


Then the bird flies away to his nest 
inthe tree and the child chosen may 
he the next bird to visit the children. 

There may be several birds at the 
gme time, each one choosing a differ- 
ent child. 

Hopping Birds 

This is a simple game which can easily 
ie used with the smallest, youngest 
children. 

Four or six children form a circle or 
nest. Several children represent the 
little birds in the nest. They hop out 
¢the nest and around the room or 
jayground as all the following, using 
te tune of “Twinkle, twinkle, Little 
Star” : 

The little birds hop out of their nest, 
Hip, hip, hip, hip, hip, hop. 

They try to do their very best, 
Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, top. 


Then the little birds hop back into 
ie nest again while all sing: 
The little birds hop into their nest, 
So cozy and so warm, 
They all have hopped their very best, 
They’re back all safe from harm. 


Sleeping Birdies 
This may directly follow the pre- 
wing game, or other children may 
hechosen to form the nest, and different 
iidren to represent the birds. Or 
lere may be several nests. 
The birds are out of their nest in 
iiferent parts of the room or play- 
ound, in the branches of imaginary 


Birdies in the greenwood 
Sing so sweet and clear 
Warbling in the greenwood 
Ts their song we hear. 


The birds sing: 


Tra, la, la, la, tra, la, la, tra, la, la, la, la. la. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, tra, la, la, la, la, la. 


Then the children repeat or sing: 


Birdies in the greenwood 
Build their little nests, 

Leave them in the greenwood, 
Ready for their rest. 


The birdies hop into their nests, and 
sing their chorus again. Then they go 
to sleep while the children repeat: 


Birdies in the greenwood. 
Sing themselves to sleep; 

Slumber in the greenwood, 
Must be sweet and deep. 


The children softly sing or hum the 
chorus while the birds sleep. 

After a little time the birdies wake 
up, and the children all sing or repeat: 
Morning in the greenwood, 

All the little birdies wake, 
Singing in the greenwood 
What sweet song they all make. 


The birds sing the chorus again joy- 
fully as they hop out of their nest and 
fly away among the branches of the 
trees. 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling them to design and make 
original clothes for themselves and friends 
and also to increase their salaries by teaching 
this important subject. You can just as well 
have six specially designed dresses for the 
price you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing sample 
lessons, can be had, without charge, by writ- 
ing to Franklin Institute, Dept. B 859, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Those interested should write 
before the present edition is exhausted. 





SUGGESTION TO WOMEK 


Who Are “‘Just Ready to Drop’’ 

When. you are “just ready to drop,” 
when you feel so weak that you can hardly 
drag yourself about —and because you 
have not slept well, you get up as tired- 
out next morning as when you went to 
bed, you need help. You can get it just 
as Mrs. Maxwell did. She says: 

“T keep house for my little family of 
three, and became completely run-down. 
I was weak, nervous and could not sleep; 
finally I was unab'e to do my housework. 
A friend asked me to try Vinol. I did 
so and improved rapidy. It toned up 
my system, [ regained my strength, am no 
‘onger nervous, sleep wel, and do all my 
housework.” Mrs. J. C. Maxwell, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There is no secret about Vinol. It owes 
its success to beef and co d liver peptones, 
iron’ and manganese peptonates and 
glycerophosphates, the oldest and most 
famous body-building and strength-creat- 
ing tonics 

So many letters like the above are con- 
tinually coming to our attention, that we 
freely offer to return the money paid for 
Vinol n every case where it fails to give 
satisfaction. For sale at the lead ng drug 
stores everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co. Boston, Mass. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 

The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throughout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., installed the 
Palmer Method in her schools last September. 
It had already ‘“‘made good”’ in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other large 
cities. The Palmer Method has proved to be as 
feasible in rural schools as in city schools. 

Ask us for the Special Literature of the Subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. White us for full 
information. 

Excellent 7 lies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 

32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 


Teach Agriculture with Stencils 
(Loaned free except for postage from Chicago 
and return.) Write for plan. 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 
Mottoes for schools. Size 38 x 50 inches. 
Booklets and Leaflets— Helpful in teaching 
agriculture. 

Send 10c to cover postage for samples, stencils, 
and booklets. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPT. 

International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 

















SEASONAL 
DRAWING 


FLOMENCE m.oerres 











IDEAS 


A New Plan — Over 100 Illustrations—64 Pages 


Instructions for the teacher are so carefully worked 
out that the pupil with no special drawing ability 
can produce attractive designs for all Special Days. 


Seasonal Drawing is Sent Prepaid for $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES, INC., 


IN DRAWING 

FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
IN ALL GRADES 

FOR THE SPECIAL DAYS 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 
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POEM INFORMATION LESSONS 
“A Little Brown Thrush.”’ Thrush 
Trees — new leaves. 
HONESTY 
I must think so much of myself that I will never do any- 
thing that will hurt my mind, my soul or my body. 


INFORMATION 
Birds (continued) 


The orchard trees are white 


Deal with another as you’d have another deal with you. For the bright May sun is shining, 
aaa And blossoms show 
What you are unwilling to receive, Like a drift of snow 
Be sure you never do. From a cloud with a rosy lining. 
If cheats gain wealth and fame, ’Tis May-time, says the bee, 
They lose tenfold The queen of all months for me, 
The worth of gold The flowers are here, the sky is sunny, 
When they lose their own good name. ’Tis time for me to gather honey. 








WIMT ADeV 

















Florence ©. Fettee. Author of “Seasonal Drawing ele. 





Hurrah for a sail der the broad Milku Way Our barqve 15 a crescent, the moon left so pate | y 
Unree} your white clouds, pay out each long ray Prdwe steer by the Light Of eacn comet’s bail, 
Swing high your stars, oh you Grousy old ‘lars The rockets jal far jrom each Shooting Star, 


Qind make for the Fért-Head q anuent old Mars. Tul we glimpse the Old Fert- Head against 


2 the blue bar 


—Direchon>— 
Use dull blue paper. Cut yy % Dlack and 
ste like abowe drawing Cut crescent je. 
etow: Weare. Faste ocean brown, sails chi. Also 


is of paper for share 
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Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


——— 


fain Success in the profession of teaching is not a matter of brains so 
The P ersonal Touch much as of 1 ee Some very smart people have made a 


s failure of teaching because they lacked the personal touch 
SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the lest-daw -of-school exercises with the personality of the teacher. 


‘ These Souvenirs leave a pleasant and friend ~) feeling in the school community at the end of the year. The 
i Sang, : investment in SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS yields a large return in good-will. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 16 







CHARACTE 
HONESTY 


LOYALTY Designed after the suggestions of teachers who participated in our souvenir contest last year. The 


drawings on the cover are embossed in silver — the text, in green. Tied with silk ribbon. 





The inside of the souvenir consists of an , page insert. On the first page isa greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled , “The Road of Learning ,” occupies three pages. 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school Board, scholars , school cistrict, township, county, 
and state — which must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as 
per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


If you desire, a photograph of yourself or school building may be Lay on the front cover. This adds 

greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on 
oy back of the photograph and it will be returned uninj . In case you do not wish to use the photo, the 
panel will show a neatly engraved design. 


PRICE LIST. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional ones 6 = each. 
12 with photo $1.43; additional ones 7 Yc each 
Transparent envelopes to match, 7 Moc per dozen. As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are 
names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one ont 5 7 
each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stampsand personal checks will be accepted onl 
when other forms of remittance are impossible. 





th @ tiny seedsiof wisd 

ts, In within the school-h o" 
b Find'sure lodgementiin: “yout 

f And increase from 





If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


Can you not apegme the gratitude of your pupils upon receiving such a souvenir on the last day of school — 
and the approval of the parents? Would you miss such an opportunity of applying the personal touch? 


Note — We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years. The name of our city has 
been changed, however, from Canal Dover to just Dover. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11, Dover, Ohio 
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Economo is more than the name of a crayon; it is the 
mark of a system—a new and economical method of 
supplying crayons to schools. When you bu crayons, 
you pay for the box. When you buy “Economo, 
the box is an investment rather than an expense 
because the “ Economo”’ metal box is not thrown 
away when the crayons are used. It is retained 
and refilled with new crayons bought in bulk 
at a much lower price than by the box. 












el 





‘“Economo” means Crayon Economy 


The first cost is approximately the same as for crayons of similar quality in paper box, and the subsequent ex- 
pense is far less. Made in two grades of composition — wax and hydro-pressed—to meet the needs of every school. 





Economo Pressed Crayons No. 15 Economo Wax Crayons No. 10 
Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.20 Eight crayons in box, per box, ............ $0.15 
In bulk, one color or assorted, per gross, .... $2.50 In bulk, any one color, or assorted, per gross, $1.40 
Write for descriptive MILTON BRADLEY COTPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
circular and fall Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
particulars Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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Hygiene Lessons for Primary Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


Emergencies 


UR subject for last month and that for this month 
() are very closely allied. 
For our own and others’ safety we must be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Such preparation calls for 
clear heads and cool nerves. If we become excited our 
knowledge avails us but little. 

To be prepared for emergencies calls for a special kind 
of knowledge or drill, as the case may be. Knowing what 
to do at the right time is necessary for the proper meeting 
of emergencies. 

Teachers, as well as parents, will do well to have an emer- 
gency box or drawer. Let it contain soft white strips of 
cloth for bandages, a roll of adhesive plaster, some absorb- 
ent cotton, carbolic wash (a teaspoon of the acid to a pint 
of water), a bottle of iodine (for a disinfectant), carbolic 
salve, bottle of vinegar (for a sterilizing wash), oil of cloves 
(for that sudden toothache), and some baking soda. 

Keep these things out of the children’s reach. 

I will give a few simple directions for the meeting of some 
of our common emergencies. 

For toothache, when there is a cavity moisten a bit of 
cotton with oil of cloves and insert in the cavity. Advise 
going to a dentist immediately. 

For nose bleed, put cold water or ice on the back of the 
neck or over the bridge of the nose to cool the blood. Alum 
water or vinegar in water is also good to stop the bleeding. 
The bleeding will stop quicker, if the person afflicted will 
sit or stand erect, since holding the head down tends to 
cause the blood to flow faster. 

Should a child get something in his nose, make him 
sneeze and oftentimes the obstacle will be blown out. 

When taking children to the woods for nature study and 
observation lessons, warn them against picking and eating 
berries, many of which look so tempting, but are poisonous. 

For any poison which has been swallowed, send for a 
doctor immediately. Give the patient an emetic at once 
to rid the stomach of its contents. Warm water, mustard 
or salt are good emetics. 

Then there is the poison ivy to be avoided. Poison ivy is 
easily distinguished by its leaves, which are always grouped 
in threes. One of the best remedies for i ivy poisoning is to 
thoroughly scrub the affected parts with soap and water. 
Make the scrubbing very thorough else the poisonous oil 
will be spread over a larger surface. A sure remedy is 
sugar of lead dissolved in alcohol and water (half and half). 
Remember sugar of lead is poison, so keep it out of the 
reach of children. 

Teach children not to disturb stinging insects, such as 
bees, wasps and hornets since, when undisturbed, they will 
not harm one. It is only when tormented or molested that 
these insects defend themselves by stinging. 

When stung, moisten a little earth and cover the wound, 
or use common baking soda for the purpose. 

In case of fire, close windows and doors in order to avoid 
drafts which help to fan the flames. If possible, smother 
the flames with a blanket or rug. Remember that smoke 
and heat rise, therefore the air nearest the floor is the 
purest. By remembering this many people have crept 
to safety along the floor when the smoke was suffocating. 

For simple burns, to remove the pain, exclude the air, 
either by immersing the burned part in water or by cover- 
ing it with moistened baking soda. Where the skin has 
been broken use carron oil and notify a doctor. 

Perhaps the most common wound parents and teachers 
are called upon to administer to, is that of cuts, large 
and small. 

If a small cut, cleanse it with some antiseptic solution 
and paint with iodine which is an excellent disinfectant. 


If a large, ugly cut, call a doctor and hold firmly the 
place where the blood is flowing, until his arrival. 

For drowning notify a physician and resort to artificia| 
respiration until he arrives. 

In winter children oftentimes come to school with frost. 
bitten fingers, ears and toes. Rub such parts gently with 
ice water or snow until warm again. 

If a barefoot boy or girl runs a nail into his or her foot. 
wash the wound carefully and thoroughly with the carbolic 
wash and bandage with clean white cloths, for if dust js 
allowed to enter the wound it may mean the entrance oj 
tetanus germs. 

Remember, presence of mind is of paramount importance 
in dealing with emergencies. 


Two Songs for the First 
Grade 


A Robin is Building His Nest To-Day 


Words and music by INEZ FIELD DAmo» 
y Happily—with we, a marked rhythm 
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Lady Apple Blossom* 


























Daintily Music by INEz F1ELD Damon 
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La-dy Ap- ple Blossom, just ar- rived in a ,Wearsa 
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dress is,what do you think ? Five ? Five white pe sian. just seahed with pink! 


* Words from ‘‘Songs of the Treetop and Meadow,”’ used by pet 
mission of the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington,IIl. 
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Reading Lessons ; 
A Head of Lettuce Our Garden Qhiitc Vhify 
(A boy’s own story) (A boy’s own story) 
I was once a little white seed. Our garden is in a little corner of the school- OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


1 looked like a little white worm. 

[ was put in a package with my brothers 
and sisters. 

One day a little school girl came to buy me. 

The children were going to plant me! 

They put me into the soft ground. 

They covered me over. 

I was so afraid! 

The rain came down to visit me. 

The sun called me to come up out of the 
ground. 

Then I began to grow. 

I grew bigger and bigger every day. 

Now I am a big head of lettuce. 

What do you think will happen to me next? 


My Garden 

(A little girl’s own story) 
I have a vegetable garden at home. 
I made it all myself. 
Do you want me to tell you about it? 
My garden has three beds in it. 
The beds are side by side. 
First I dig up the ground. 
Then I put manure on it. 
I mixed the manure with the soil. 
Then I raked my garden. 
Next I made the beds. 
I made five furrows in each bed. 
I planted carrots, raisins and lettuce. 
I had to transplant some lettuce. 
So I have six rows of lettuce now. 
Everything is getting so big now. 
Soon my vegetables will be ready to pick. 


What Soil is Made Of 


We found out of what soil is made. 
We put some rich, dark soil into a jar. 
We poured water upon it. 
Then we shook the jar. 
The water turned muddy. 
We poured the muddy water into another 
jar. 
Then we put more water upon the soil. 
We shook the jar and poured off the water. 
We did this until the water came out of the 
jar as clear as it went into it. 
At the bottom of the jar we found some 
clear sand. 
We put the jar with the muddy water upon 
the table. 
The next day we looked at it. 
The water was clear. 
On top of it we found stems and leaves 
of plants. 
We took them off. 
Then we poured off the clear water. 
At the bottom of the jar was some fine 
clay. 
Rich soil is made of sand, clay and pieces 
of plants. 
It is very dark. 
Some soil has much sand. 
P.ants do not live well in sand. 
Sand does not hold water. 
Some soil has much clay. 
Clay holds water longer than sand. 
The best soil has sand, clay and bits of 
leaves, stems and roots of plants in it. 
YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
wo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
S—or who use their eyes constantly —will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 
In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eve Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Ligetine. 


Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Norma! Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 





ig in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Sonne 
Supplies you with Murine. 


yard. 
I will tell you how we made it. 
We spaded and raked the soil. 
Then we made two beds. 
We put a cord fence around each bed. 
Then we made furrows with the hoe. 
Our teacher gave us each a few seeds. 
They were radish and lettuce seeds. 
We planted the seeds in the furrows. 
We chi dren chose a head gardener. 
We helped him to take care of the garden. 
By and by the seeds came up out of the 
ground. 
They grew very fast. 
The radishes are ready to eat now. 
The lettuce will be ready by and by. 


How Soil was Made 


We found out how soil was made. 

A long time ago there was no soil. 

There were only rocks. 

The sun shone upon the rocks. 

The rain beat upon them. 

At last the rocks began to crumble. 

Jack Frost got into the cracks. 

He pushed off little pieces. 

That is how sol began. 

Soil is made from rocks. 

Little plants sent their roots into this rock 
soil. 

The soil was very poor. 

It did not give the plants much food. 

They soon died. 

By and by the rock soil was mixed with 
pieces of leaves and stems. 

It became rich, dark soil. 

Little animals and insects came to live 
in the soil. 

They made it richer. 

Watch a man dig a hole. 

The dark earth on top is rich soil. 

Below the soil is hard ground. 

Below the hard ground is rock. 

No matter where a hole is dug, rock is 
always found below the ground. 


Our Garden 


This is how we made our vegetable garden. 

We cleared the ground of rocks and rub- 
bish. 

Then we put manure upon it. 

Next we spaded the soil. 

That made the hard soil light and loose 
for the seeds. 

Little seeds cannot live in hard soil. 

We mixed the manure with the soil. 

Manure makes the soil rich. 

Then we raked the garden. 

That made the soil fine and soft. 

When the soil was raked we measured 
our garden. 

We made a path two feet wide down the 
center of it. 

We made three paths one foot wide across 
the big path. 

That cut our garden into eight parts. 

Each part was four feet wide and eight feet 
long. 

We put a cord fence around each plot. 

Then we planted our vegetable seeds. 

We planted peas, beans, potatoes, onions, 
beets, carrots, lettuce and radishes. 

We planted three rows of each. 

The boys made the furrows with their hoes. 

We water our garden every day. 

We are watching for the seeds to come up. 

Grow fast, little seeds. 

We are waiting for you to peep out of the 





Hose Supporter 


fle your ey and Sono your 
ildren weari felvet Grip, the only make 
Asetting having the Oblong Rubber 
: Button. This most important 
modern improvement in hose 
supporters has taken the 
place of the old-fashioned 
round button. Because of 
its shape and its larger hold- 
ing surface for the stocking, 
it prevents tearing and drop 
stitches. The Oblong Rub- 
ber Button is a cushion of 
solid, live rubber, grooved on 



















Look either side where the highly 
i= nickied clasp fastens over 
_ the stocking firmly —yet 
. oh as gently asa “thumb and 
wit finger” hold. 

the The Velvet Grip line 
Hump includes styles for 
Loop women, misses, chil- 
and the dren and infants. 
GEORGE FROST CO., 
ibe Makers, BOSTON 
Bution Also makers of the 


Boston Garter for men 




















Se PINS 














215.00 per dozen. 
ASTIAN BROS, CoO, 


MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 


fh. Special offer, either style pin here itlus- 
trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
V and numerals with one or two colors of best 17 
y - a ~~ Plate 150 each, 

1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 ea. 
n253" * $3'00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 ea., MO 2479 
Write for catalog. Free upon 


40 GASTIAN BLDG. \ROCHESTER Wey. 


' 





ERTAINMENTS © 


PLAY S$ Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Lilustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. | New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every full of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. -p- students, $70 pages 
T. & DENISON & C©O.|tions. ILLUSTRATED. Pelee 
| Dept. 57 4 CHIOCAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 























WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories for Pay in Spare Time. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY. 
and plan will be sent FREE on request. 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
472 St. Louis Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Copyright Book 





Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes ( 


THEA CEERS 
Every school teacher in the country is entitled to 
one of our practical booklets free, and samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less hangers and other Push devices so 


necessary in class rooms to fasten charts, pictures, 
decorations, etc., to walls, without nails or tacks. 
Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes 


10C pkts. 


Glass Heads, Steel Points : 
Everywhere 
or by mail } 


The Hanger with the Twist 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 43, Philadelphia, Pa 
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ploma a ° 
eee RICAN SCHOOL OF BARRING 
466 Gast State Street. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR BUSY WORK 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
®@ ee @ 
1 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board pented as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in numbet work. 
Directions on envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


TO INSTRUCTORS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : 


Attendance at the N. E. A. Convention at Portland in July this year 
will put you in touch with the latest ideas and theories in the technique 
of your profession -- but it will do more. The trip west will enlarge your 
horizon through intimate contact with Nature's handiwork. It will im- 
prove your physical being and renew your enthusiasm for the task of 
imparting knowledge to the American youth. 


Probably heretofore every mile of your railroad travel has been behind 
a steam locomotive. On your trip west this year the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway gives you the advantage of the most advanced motive power 
in railroad operation -- ELECTRICITY. A quarter of a century hence, 
electrified railroading on a large scale may be commonplace -- today it is 
not. Now it gives the thrill of exploring; pioneering in a field that 
denies all prophetic vision as to what its ultimate utility will be. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway has electrified its main 
line between Harlowton, Montana and Avery, Idaho, a distance of 440 miles 
crossing the Belt, Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. Smoothly, silently, 
irresistibly move the all-steel trains of this Company over the mile-high 
ramparts of the Great Continental Divide, hauled by the world's mightiest 
locomotives. The scenery through the electrified district is wonderfully 
impressive. Here are giant snow-capped peaks, mile-deep weirdly colored 
canyons and foaming cataracts -- all on view from observation platform and 
car window, without smoke to mar the vision, or cinders to annoy. 


But the view is only a part of the attraction. ELECTRIFICATION -- that 
stupendous achievement that has turned the eyes of electricians and scien- 
tists the world over towards America and that drew congratulatory 


expressions from noted statesmen and scientists -- ELECTRIFICATION is the 
big attraction. You will be absorbed in this -- the realization of the 
dreams of ages -- here in all its practical workings to tell its fascina- 


ting story before your very eyes. 


There are many other delightful features, including an optional boat 
trip between St. Maries, Idaho and Spokane, Washington, down the "Shadowy" 
St. Joe River WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


At the end of the route, to be visited after the convention, are the 
innumerable attractions of Portland and the Puget Sound’ Country, chief 
among which is Rainier National Park, Washington. If you wish to visit 
Alaska -- "The Land of the Midnight Sun" -- you can take passage from 
Seattle and enjoy a thousand-mile ocean voyage through 
the famous protected Inside Passage. 


Fill ovt the coupon opposite and mail to the un- 
dersigned for literature and complete information. 


Yours very truly, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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Oral and Written 
Language 


(Continued from page 281) 

those most desirable accomplishments. 
It is not so essential that we should 
drill them in the use of “correct forms” 
as that we should guide them in 
abundant and systematic practice. 

In closing, we’ll add another exer- 
cise which admits of infinite variety 
in presentation. 


The Merchant 


1 Harry was a merchant. 

2 He sold a basket to Miss Smith 
for twenty-five cents. 

3 He sold a pencil to Ida for five 
cents. 

4 He sold apples to George, Sam, 
and Louis for one cent each. 






“ And now join the last four activi- 
ties into one.” 


5 He dusted the counter, put on 
his hat, locked the door, and went home. 





The National Kindergarten 
College Summer School 


A recent investigation by an enter- 
prising magazine showed that forty per 
cent of the teachers in the United States 
attend summer school each year. What 
do these teachers desire of the schools to 
/ which they go? First of all, they wish a 
, school which specializes in the kind of 
gi! work they are preparing for. 

New ideas for their work they must 

have — practical suggestions which they 

may carry immediately into effect. They 

| wish comfortable, congenial accommoda- 

bY tions, and opportunities for pleasures not 

afforded in their home towns, so that with 

their study they may combine the ad- 

vantages of a vacation which will send 

them back to their schools rested, re- 

freshed, inspired and equipped for better 
work. 

All this and more is offered by the 
National Kindergarten College of Chicago 
in an unusual combination for the-kinder- 
garten and elementary teacher. Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, its president, is one 
of the foremost educators of the country 
and her books are known wherever the 
welfare of children is considered. 

y As far as possible all the work of the 
demonstration schools is given out-of- 
doors. At the conferences with the 
directors, all students have the benefit 
of full and free discussion of the program, 
methods and problems, and these hours 
are full of profit. In addition to the 
regular studies of the kindergarten and 
elementary curricula, there are special 
courses in story-telling, games, dramatic 
arts, folk dancing, nature study, Sunday- 

School methods and playground work. 
. Then there are higher courses for the 

teacher’s keener understanding: com- 

parative methods, child psychology, child 
study, history of education and sociology. 

There are also courses for her broader cul- 

ture—- great literature, art and music. 

On Saturdays those desiring experience 

in playground work may practice or ob- 

serve in some of Chicago’s best recreation 
centers. 

The Summer Commencement is held 
at the close of the session, when certificates 
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and diplomas are awarded to those who 
have earned them. An address is de- 
livered giving such a message of courage 
and inspiration to the students that they 
carry it with them through life, and go out 
definitely committed to service, co-oper- 
ation and high ideals — the watch-words 
of the National Kindergarten College. 





New Victor Records 


Probably every music lover knows that 
the “‘Sextette’’ from “Lucia” stands alone 
as one of the most gorgeous pieces of en- 
semble singing in the world. So a new 
Victor record of it by Caruso and Galli- 
Curci, who blend their voices with Egener, 
De Luca, Journet and Bada in a powerful 
dramatic interpretation and in conse- 
quence the “Sextette” should take a fresh 
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and if possible stronger hold on the affec- 
tions of music lovers. 

There is probably not in the world a 
greater source of pleasure than the Victor 
records. As pleasure givers they seem 
to have taken a place beside books. “ What 
have you read of the new books?’ the 
question of a few years ago in the conversa- 
tion of every educated person, is now just 
as often, ‘What new Victor records have 
you heard?” Fortunately one can easily 
keep up-to-date by hearing his choice of 
the new records at any Victor dealer’s. 
Like good booksellers, the Victor dealers 
are glad to have one come and “browse” 
without obligation, knowing that sooner 
or later the favorites will find a place in the 
home music library. Ask any Victor 
dealer to play any music you wish to hear 
at any time and he will gladly do so. 












Combine 


education with pleasure 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


to the 


N. E. A. Convention 


Stopping at 
Yellowstone National Park 


Travel Northern Pacific for scenery, 
service and comfort. Enter Yel- 
lowstone thru Gardiner Gateway, 
spending a week or two in America’s 
Greatest Vacation Land. 





* Large comfortable automobiles hav- 
a ing replaced stage coaches this season, ; Pe 
* enables you to see more of the geysers, | © 
paint pots, lakes, mountains, etc. 


From the park you may continue west- f 
ward to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, / 
“f Portland, Columbia River Highway, 
4 and Puget Sound points. 





Scenic Alaska may be included 
in your tour at small addi- 
tional cost. 





Send for free travel literature, 
information and rates relative to 
the N. E. A. Convention. 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
54 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Talking Together 


In many localities the school year ends in May, and in 
all May is a month of recapitulation when little new is 
undertaken, whether in the way of play or study. For this 
reason we have suggested a good many games and festivals 
that can be arranged with the help of the songs and dances 
learned during the year. It is, perhaps, not necessary to 
describe the work of this month more particularly, as the 
lesson plans, as well as the term, are drawing to a close. 

But before this year ends we should like to say a word or 
two, not to the teacher, but in her behalf. The past year 
has been one of real struggle for a good many teachers on 
account of the rising prices of almost every necessity of 
life, and of curtailment of almost all. In the midst of busi- 
ness prosperity like the present, rising prices cause little 
worry to most workers, because wages are rising too, and 
even salaries have felt the upward tendency. To the 


teachers, however, has come little or no increase. Always 
underpaid, outside of a few large towns and cities, their 
situation is now most uncomfortable and likely to become 
more so. Salaries, before insufficient for comfortable 
living, are fast becoming insufficient for even decent living. 
The situation is the more serious because the need for able 
teachers is greater to-day than ever before. While at the 
same time the opportunities in other professions make it 
increasingly difficult to secure such teachers. Then oppor- 
tunities, especially in the case of women, are likely to be 
greatly multiplied in the coming year. We hope and be 
lieve that when the public realizes the pressing need for an 
increase in the salaries of teachers and the likelihood of 
many men and women whom the schools need being driven 
into other lines of work, they will remedy the situation and 
that soon. 











NATIONALPARK 


En Route to N.E.A, Convention 
Portland, Ore., July 7 to 14 


Go to the National Education Association 
Convention via Great Northern—The Route 
of Scenic Thrills. 


“ 


Stop off, going or returning, at Glacier 
National Park. Enjoy the wonderful moun- 


tains, glaciers, skyland lakes. Tour by 
motor car, horse or afoot. Modern hotels, 
Alpine chalets, Tepee camps. Vacations 


$1 to $5 per day. 


Camp for a while at 
LAKE CHELAN 

in the heart of the Cascades. On to Seattle, 
Tacoma and the Puget Sound Region— 
then Portland and the National Education 
Association Convention; farther, if you 
choose, to Vancouver and Victoria. Special 
summer round-trip fares to Glacier National 
Park, the Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound 
and Alaska. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific —S. S. 
““Great Northern” and S. S. “ Northern 
Pacific’ —three times weekly between Port- 
land, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder on 


The May Story 


Picture 
Rachel Weston 


(See illustration on page 298) 

Select a paper of light greenish tone 
and on this sketch or trace the design. 
The outlines may be gone over with 
waterproof ink and the color added 
when the ink is dry; or pencil and 
water-color. may be effectively used. 
Leave the green paper for the hill- 
side and the big sister’s dress. Little 
sister’s hair bow matches the soft blue 
sky, and is seen against a great white 
cloud. Other notes of white are the 
blossoms and the falling petals; the 
children’s collars and cuffs, the little 
girl’s shoes and stockings, and _ the 
frisking lambs.. The two small figures 
are dressed in very light brown, and 
have blonde hair. Use a_ brownish 
tone for the branches of the trees, and 
the same for the older girl’s hair. 
Her bandeau, the butterfly and the 
daffodils are yellow. 

First graders who dote on making 
up pictures might use the units of this 
design in a composition of their own. 











My Life 
(A boy’s own story) 
Do you know what I was once upon a time? 
I was a little brown seed. 
I came out of a long pod. 
Then I was put into a paper house. 
I was sent to the grocery store. 
Some school children came to buy me. 
I cost only five cents, paper house and all. 
When I got to school the children had a 
bed all ready for me. 
They put me into this soft bed. 
I was glad to get out of the store into the 
nice, cool ground. 
I wanted to grow for a long time. 


Recounting the 
Day’s Thrills 





request. Write for N.E.A. folder, illustrated 
Glacier Park and Lake Chelan literature. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer. 
Dept. 45, St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. Pitts 
Asst, Gen.Pass.Agt. 


“See America First” 








210 ~t a St. literature free. 
S. Lounsbery RS 
Gen.Agt.Pass.Dept. 
1184 Broadway | RS = Aaa 
, GlacierNational Park New York 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway, 
Dept, 45, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me N.E.A. folder, descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan 


I grew up to be a little rosy radish. 

I can talk with my brothers now. 

We are all growing as fat as we can for the 
children. 





The Personal Experience 
of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing 2 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 














New York, and Chicago. Send for it fre*. 
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Gossip 
Dandelion, gossips say, 
Kissed Tulips, the other day, 
Yet no punishment receives, 
For he kissed them by their leaves! 
— Abbie Farwell Brown in“ A Pocketful 
of Posies 





HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Superintendents and Institute instruc- 
tors, are you planning work in agriculture for 
your summer institute? Wecanhelp you. Ask 
forour new catalog on charts, slides, and Lec- 
ture Books on agriculture and related subjects. 


Educational Dept., International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey, Harvester Bidg., Chicago 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Are you interested in changing your vocation? 


A well known firm will make attractive offer 
to High Schocl or College Teacher who is 
willing to travel for a year—then take 
charge of a branch office. Must be willing 
to demonstrate ability to sell and teach 
others. Liberal expense allowance and 
splendid salary. Must be over 27 years of 
age. Address J. R. Shuman, Box, P., 
Garland Bidg., Chicago, III. 























TheART INSTITUTE of CHIGAGO 
ART SCHOOL 


G. W. Eggers, Acting Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Business Manager; W. F. 
Tuttle, Sec’y; T. J. Keene, Dean of School 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25 to September 15, 1917 - 12 weeks 


Drawing, Illustration, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Designing, Ceramics, Normal Art 
Normal Art Methods for Supervisors and 
Teachers of Drawing. A Six Weeks’ 

Course with Certificate. 

Classes in Outdoor Painting 
a Special Feature 

The Art Institute is the largest and most 
completely equipped school of Fine Arts in 
America. Unequalled environment is pro- 
vided for students. The Museum with its 
exhibitions of permanent and traveling 
Art Collections, the Ryerson Library of 
over 10,000 volumes on A.t and kindred 
topics, and large studio class rooms afford 
unusual opportunities for the study of Art. 
Instruction conducted along the 
most advanced lines. 


For illustrated catalogue, address 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Dept. R, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Sing-Away Bird 


Have you heard of the Sing-away bird 
That sings where the Run-away river 
Runs down with its rills from the bald- 

headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
“O, sing! sing away! sing away!” 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-away bird! 


’Twas a white-coated sparrow that sped 
a light arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley 
and dell 
On the banks of the Run-away river. 
“O, sing! sing away! sing away! 
And the river runs singing along, 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 
— Larcom 


Teachers will Storm Scenic Colo- 
rado on Trip to Portland 
N. E. A. 


All provisions have been made for the 
special entertainment of teachers both 
going and returning from the Portland, 
N. E. A. Convention to be he'd July 7-14, 
who stop over en route at Colorado. 
Modern motor car tours will be enjoyed 
in Estes-Rocky Mountains National Park, 
the mountain rimmed valley over 7500 
feet above the sea level, unique even in this 
land of mountains —a beautiful moun- 
tain park at the foot of snow-capped peaks 
of which the famous Long’s Peak is King. 
This Park is a fascinating and unspoiled 
wilderness, populated wth hotels that 
provide every known convenience and 
luxury at ranges of prices to suit all. 

The Union Pacific has brought Estes- 
Park to within only five hours from 
Denver and only thirty-two hours from 
Chicago —the trip including an auto- 
mobile drive, twenty-five miles of which 
is up the big Tompson River Canyon. 
This drive is the great sight of the park 
and perhaps of the whole region. It has 
caused the Union Pacific to be known as 
the “Big Tompson Canyon Route.” 
There are excellent automobile roads 
throughout Estes-Park and about six 
hundred saddle horses are in daily demand 
throughout the season for mountain 
riding. There is good golf, tennis, and 
in fact, every attraction that summer 
visitors seek —all to be enjoyed in an 
atmosphere so reviving and exhilarating, 
so perfumed with pine and pungent sage 
and other fragrant mountain growths, that 
every pleasure is doubled. 





ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


PRIMERS 
The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as supplementary readers with any phonic system. 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Hop o’ My Thumb — Little Tom Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Diamonds and Toads 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


717 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


18 E. 17th St 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


NERVOUS SPELLS 


And Combination of Troubles Relieved 
by a Combination of Medicines. 


A quotation from one recent letter: “I have 
been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Peptiron 
Pills as a course of medicine and find this com- 
bination has worked like a charm. They told 
me I had neuralgia, and certainly I was in a 
very low and discouraging state of health. 
I suffered extreme “ly with nervousness and had 
neuralgia pains so T could not sleep nights. 
“Those nervous spells were awful! 
“I heard about taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Peptiron Pills—one before meals, the 
other after — the suggestion struck me favor- 
ably so that I have taken the medicines care- 
fully and faithfully with most pleasing results. 
“It is a long time now since I have had one 
of those severe nervcus spells. I can do a 
good day’s housework, can work in my garden 
and walk a mile.” Mrs. Fred J. Weekley, 
Bagdad, Fla. 
Your druggist will be pleased to supply 
you with these good medicines. 











DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


It was Froebel who said: “ As the be- 
ginning gives a bias to the whole after 
development, so the early beginnings of 
education are of most importance.” 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s 
Beginners Pencil will appeal to all 
teachers, whether they are interested in 
drawing or writing. It rests the tired 
hand of the child, as well as being of 
great help to the teacher. 

Sample package containing this and 
other school pencils sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


m E. LAWTON & CO. 
—» 46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















_ 


COSTUMES 


Sor 


ISCHOOL PLAYS 





We furnish cos 
wigs, — for octinakeci 
jays and operas. 

Enakesperian and his- 

terigst ee our 
jalty. 39 years’ ex- 

perience. For informa- 

tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box G; 
19 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tt. 

















DRA WING- PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home stucy courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
rticulars of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 715, Omaha, Neb. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


**THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 
TE TEACHER’S EXCHANGE “ “co'ec: 
120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ()-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


























The Schermerhornmn Teachers’ Asgeoncy , 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 2436-2437 Vanderbilt) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 
An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


[ WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


| Ei Booklet “ Road to G siti = . 
Our Special Field | Eight page Bookle oad to Good Positions” Free 


| How to Apply for a School, With Laws of Certification 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Arizona, | of all the States, free to members. Fifty Cents in 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, | stamps to non-members. 
Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Wel 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 















: ets SSI To AO AE 
One leet and mont widely patronged Agency i ne VACMMMMAELITLG SIS 
“* 


West. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. A.M., Manager. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
166 Fitth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew youn” 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
































ta | 


The Best Girl 


There’s one girl in the world 

Who is steady and true, 

One girl that a fellow believes. 

Though often we see her, her charm’s 
ever new, 

She’s a girl that I know ne’er deceives, 

And then, when a fellow is just down and 
out, 

With a word and a look and a smile, 

She’ll cheer you right up and put trouble 


to rout, 
And make life and the living worth 
while. 
She never gets jealous, her love ne’er grows 
cold, 


I know you could ask for no other, 
I think you would know her as soon as 
you’re old, 
For that girl is a fellow’s own mother! 
— From “Something To Do” 


Fields of Usefulness 


Good proprietary medicine occupies 2 
wide field of usefulness, not only becaus 
it is convenient and economical, but als 
because it is always most carefully com- 


j| pounded from the best quality of ingredi- 


ents, by the same processes and by the 
same experienced chemists, which gives 
it an advantage over the ordinary pre- 
scription in uniformity of strength, quality 
and effect. 

Anyone who reads the letters that volun- 
tarily tell of ‘cures effected by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, cannot but be convinced of 
its great value. 

The benefit derived from its use for the 
diseases and run-down conditions for 
which it is recommended, has been in- 
estimable in thousands of cases. 





Teachers Wanted — $100 to $150 
a Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The pos- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B 221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de 
scriptive book, showing the positions ob 
tainable and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet—How to Apply. 26th Year 
E. R. NICHOLS, 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, LLL. 





Myr. 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY,MD. 








aed, NEW YORK _... BALTIMORE 
STeimway HALL Fist IRON BLOG. * MuNsey Bipe “****** New YorRK LIFE BLD. 
JACKSONVILLE. FL CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
mess G0 sv BioG. ‘****"** Tempte Cournr ******* CHAMBER Or Commance 8106 





Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. Fort 
full particulars address 


GEORGE G. CLOWS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. J. 
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THACHER S’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It isa legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





—_- 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the United States Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
yacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B 222, Rochester, 
N. Y.. for schedule showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





Flossy’s Way 


Our little Flossy, through one term of 
school 

Observed without a single break, the rule 

Forbidding her to whisper. ‘O,” said 
she, 

In speaking of it afterward to me, 

“Tt seemed at first I never could succeed. 

A whole long term — it did look hard in- 
deed. 

But when I came to think about it, I 

Saw all I had to do was just to try 

One minute at a time to keep on guard, 

And after that it wasn’t very hard!” 

I think that Flossy’s reasoning would be 

For all of us a good philosophy. 

— John E. Dolson in St. Nicholas 


The Tale of the Weeds 


The dandy-lion put on airs — 
Smart weed the story told — 

The cat-nipped at his mop of hair, 
Asked if he thought ’twas gold. 


Dog fennel tried its best to bark, 
The horse mint ran away, 

’Twas thistle showed him how to go — 
Then the burr docked all their pay. 


Sharp Spanish needle sewed a seam 
In black-eyed Susan’s frock, 

Tall sun flowers furnished light enough, 
It took till four o’clock. 


I sat beside the wayside hedge 
With all this happy lot, 
And quite forgot the dusty road 
Or that the day was hot. 
— The Youth’s Companion 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR 
TEACHERS OF ALL DEPART- 
MENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Change of work, travel, increased pay. Because inter- 
Views are necessary before final selection and decision 
on salary, we prefer New England applicants or those 
who can come to Boston. Apply by letter only. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 








The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent 


and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 












Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





OUR BOOKLET 
THE ALBERT _ “Teaching as a Business,” 


ESTABLISHED 1885 | with new chapters, suggestive let- 
623 South Wabash Avenue | ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | Education and Normal Schools. 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





Warrensburg, Mo. 
SPOKANE, Wash. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


Seventeen years under the same management 
RS’ assures the best of service to both employer and 
teacher. It is none too early to enroll for 1917-18. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Successful School and College Bureau 

J. F. McCullough Geo, T. Palmer 

Gives discriminating service to employers needing teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 

Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinoia 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 





FROM THE GREAT LAKE> TO THE PACIFIC 
anpariae MINNEAPOLIS 
a TEACHERS 
SERVICE “vn 
ACE NCY 











Write for tree Bocklet 
306 14th Ave., S. E, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











a 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ee Hi ICAG O TEACHERS’ 


31 West Lake Street, Suite 205 A Cs E N C Y 





THE WAY TO 
THE BEST 





POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 





ANNOUNCE MEN T 

Our specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, 
with or without experience, capable of filling appelatments, in all types of positions encountered in the field of edu- 
cation. If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 


BDUCATORS AGENCY, Imc. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago A. P. Goddard, Pres. 





It pays —to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates, 


C. WILBUR CARY, Matrager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conan. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Meine. 








Boston 
“A BETTER POSITION” 
Southern HOW TO SECURE IT 
Teachers Our New Illustrated Booklet 
Ag telling of SOUTHERN 
ency OPPORTUNITIES 
W. H, JONES One of the Larger Modern and More 
Manager Acmive Agen - pat 
COLUMBIA, arty Be Souther 
S.C. 15 YEARS - SAME MANAGEMENT 





NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 
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Calisthenics with the Victor, Waco Texas 


School Preparedness 


A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an 
enthusiastic teacher who uses the 


Victor and Victor Records. 


Let the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, 
calisthenics, mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 


Ten Folk-Dance Records by Victor Band Four New Victor Records for School Use 
which should be in every school School Marches 
The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the Miller Jolly General March (Neil Moret) 
gg Looby Loo (2) Oats, P. B and Barl Bye + Band 
. eans 
ve Grow _ - a Popiotic Medias, Mart. No. : “— 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) HowD'yeDoMy — **''*' olumbia (2) Red, White and Blue 
17568 Soiree = p.T p. Tramp (4) Battle Hymn 
10in 75c), Partner (3) The ofthe Republic Victor Military Band 


Soldier Boy (2) Sed fon thoes Sas nents 
Ba Come Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 Xylophone Selections 
= Seven Pretty Girls (2) The First of May ( aT 
17g. {The Shecmaber (ans 0, Derry, i Rar Dae Ferme 


: 1 
10in. 75¢ Klappdans (Swedish) a. (Ambroise Thomas) ll H. Reitz 
17158 {1See You (Swedish) : (1) Moment Musical (Schubert) (2) Mazurka 
10in. 75¢ \ pance of Greeting (Danish) (Chopin) William H. Reitz 


18010 fSellenger’s Round (Old English) 
10in. 75¢ | Gathering Peascods (Old English) 
("3 lorwegian Mountain 
17160 arch 


Songs from ‘‘Hiawatha’’ 


(1) Ewa-Yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee (From 
“*Hiawatha’s Childhood’’) ( Bessie M. White- 


10in. 75¢ ley-H. W. Longfellow) Elsie Baker 
Cayntry Dance Pop 35617 (1). By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee (2) 
Goes t 2in.$1.25) “Then the Little Hiawatha (From “Hia- 
Mountain Polka watha’s Childhood”) (H.W. Lonefellow- 
17085 yenepetien) Bessie M. Whiteley) Olive Kline-Elizabeth 
10in. 75¢ ( wedish) Wheeler-Marguerite Dunlap 
Bleking (Swedish) 


Newcastle (2) Sweet Band Accompaniments to Community Songs 


18004 Kate (Old English) “ 
; 2 (1) Drink to Me Only With Thine E: (Old 
Win. fry woe (2) Grim- English Air) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


d English) (James E. Spillman) Victor Military Band 
Irish Lilt (2) Highland at (1), Angie Laurie (Lady JohnScott) (2) Love’ 
ng Oe hegre gee ist d Sweet Song (Molloy) (From “18 Songs 
in, Mor Annika a Community Singing”—C. C. Birchard & 
(Swedish) Co.) Victor Military Band 


Hear these selections at your nearest Victor dealer's, and obtain a copy of 
the LIST OF NEW RECORDS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL US&. For further information write to 


Educational Department xa N 
Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. Ve +s, | 


$67.50 special quotation oo 
ts hace ey Camden, N. J. la 
A = j 
“HIS MASTERS Voice” 4 





When the Victor is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under 


Se 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
— dust and promiscuous , 


use by irresponsiblé people. 
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